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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873. 
DEVOTEO TO BEES, HONEY, & HOME INTERESTS. 
PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 
A.!.ROOT, - MEDINA, O. 
A. 1. ROOT, Eviror. 
ERNEST R. ROOT, - - ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
_wv. T. CALVERT, BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Terms. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.80; three 
years, $2.50; five years, $3.75, in advance; or two 
copies to one address, $1.80; three copies, $2.50; 
five copies, $3.45. These terms apply th to the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. To all other 
countries in the Universal Postal Union, 18 cents 
per as extra for postage. To all countries out of 
the U. P. U., 42 cents per annum extra. 

Discontinuances. e journal is sent until or- 
ders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
due notice when the ypeey ver expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscrib- 
er whose subscription hus expired, wishing his 
journal discontinued, will please drop us a card at 
once; otherwise we shall assume that he wishes his 
journal continued, and will pay for it soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid for, apectsy that fact in ordering, and 
your wishes will be respected. 

Terms to Agents Whw Secure Subscriptions. 
Clubs to different postoffices, 90 cents each; or to 
the same postofiice, 75 cents each, ebb J that 
the. names secured are for not less than $1.00 each, 
nor advertised for less than $1.00. In other words, 
a subscriber who, by personal solicitation, secures 
subseriptions in his own locality, may retain 25 
cents for every name taken for $1.00; but at least 
half the names so secured must be new, and cash 
must accompany order. 

Receipts tor Money. We send no receipt for 
subscription money. The change of the date on the 
little label shows you! that the money has been 
duly received, and credited. During Devember and 
January it sometimes takes us three or four weeks 
before the date is changed. 

How to Send Money. You can send money at 
our risk by P.O. order, express money-order, or 
bank check or draft, and where none of these means 
are available, by registered letter Money sent in 
any other way is at your risk. We pay no exchange 
or express charges on money _ Be sure to sign your 
express money-order, or i rse your check or 
draft, if not made payable to order of A. |. Root. 
If you neglect this it will have to be sent back to 


you, 

Rates of Advertising. On not less than 5 lines, 

r single insertion. and for a uniform space each 
ssue, our rates per nonpareil line are as follows: 


TIME RATES. 





For eleetrotyped advertisements we will 2! ow x) 
additional discount of 5 per cent on both time ang 


space rates. 
A. tr. ROOT, Medina, © 
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CLUBBING LIst. 


We will send GLEANINGS with— 


The American Bee Journal, weekly, ($1.00) 81.5 
The Canadian Bee Journal, weekly, (.75) 16 
The Bee-Keepers’ Review, (1.00) 1.5 
The British Journal, (Li) 20 
American Apiculturist, (.75) 1. 
American Bee-Keeper, (0) 1.40 
All of the above journals, 5.65 
American Agriculturist, ($1.50) 23 
American Garden, (2.00) 26 
Prairie Farmer, (1.50) 23% 
Rural New-Yorker, (2.0) 2.9) 
Farm Journal, ( 50) 1y 
Scientific American, (3.00) 3.5 
Ohio Farmer, (1.00) 1.9 
Popular Gardening, (1.00) 1% 
U. 8. Official Postal Guide, (1.50) 2% 
Sunday-School Times, weekly, (1.50) 1% 
Drainage and Farm Journal, (0) Lh 
Fanciers’ Monthly 1.40) Lh 
Illustrated Home Journal, (0) 13 
Orchard and Garden, (50) 10 


[Above Rates include all Postage in U.S. and Canada.) 




















Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 2v cents each insertion, or $2.00 per aunum, 
when given once a month, or $4.00 per year if given 
in every issue. 


UNTESTED QUEENS 


For $1.00 from July tst. till Nov. ist. 














Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 








Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 


‘Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 


ito 2insertions, per line......... igavipeteketgiae 20¢ | 
3to 5 * wee ula Wake! be wick feces Sey ee 
6 to ll 7 et oT ee pRbules. ol awe: a eee 18e 
toll “ oS. Aaa Ui as ok nauk chs eacauaeeee 
18 to 23 sag Be As See egiewee eh woe-< 0d ieee 
%4 insertions " ott phebia kao Mk dhe abae oe 15¢e 


On from 3 to 7 inches space, ic per line less than 
above rates. 

On 8 inches or more, 2c per line lesa. 

On less than 5 lines space, le per line more than 
above rates. 

SPACE RATES. 

There are those who would like the privilege of 
leigthening or shortening their ad., according to 
the season; i. e., largedisplay advertisements, during 
the busy rush, and small ads. during the dull season. 
We append.a table of “space rates,’ but it should 
be understood that the discounts are not quite as 
‘liberal as the “time rates’”’ above. We will sell 
space, to be taken out any time within a year, to be 
— at the option of the buyer, at the following 
rates: 


MN MR i a ck ca Shas ab acelacerngs capmben ws peed $ 19.00 
DD BGs ha nos 6 < ceed Meg dec aacade: eos neednand 37.00 
RR SIN ERAS LE pp Ee I IS RET OR 85.00 
750 limes........ ESP PUG SP pee eae Seprerer 
OO Ses ks casas case cans cud ey sadn ceed tas 160.00 


In contracting for advertising, be sure to specify 
whether you wish time or spuce rates. 


conditions: No te an yp is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were shipped. They also agree to 
return the money at any time when customers be 
come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and- most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. al raves for warrant 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application w 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we will send you another. Probably none wiil 


| be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If 





wanted sooner or later, see rates in price list 
*A.1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 7ttdm 
*Paul L, Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 7faM 
*8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O, Ttfdw 
Cc. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Tenn. ge fda) 


Jenkins & Parker. Wetumpka, Ala, mtd 
*Oliver Hoover & Co., Snydertown, Northum- 
19t190 berland (o., Pa. 
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HIVE MANUFACTURERS 


Who agree to make such hives, and at th: 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par.. 
C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me 
Leahy Mtg. Co,, Higginsville, Laf. Co., Mo 
Jenkins & Parker, Wetumpka, Ala. 

W. T, Falconer Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. ) 
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STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 








Marcu 14, 1° below zero! 

FEED, FEED, if the bees need. 

Tue virst TWO weeks of March were the 
severest of the winter. 

SEPARATORS, according to replies in C. B. J., 
are not so popular in Canada as on this side. 

Tex CENTS’ WorTH Of honey contains more 
nutriment than 50 cents’ worth of fat pork, says 
Allen Pringle in C. B. J. 

THE bammy breeze of spring 
Is now upon the wing, 
When bees will sting 

*Most any thing. 

“Tir BEE-KEEPERS’ UyNIon.” says Jas. Hed- 
don in A.B. K., * will soon take out a patent in 
the shape of a trade-mark.” I believe in  pat- 
ents, but not in that one. 

Anp Now E, R. Roor has gone and written a 
piece Which Hutehinson has printed in the Re- 
view. If that sort of thing isn’t stopped, the 
rival editors will get to be friends yet. 

A HUNGRY QUEEN, I am somewhat inclined to 
lelieve. is more easily introduced. She’s so 
much engaged trying to get something to eat 
that sie doesn’t go around raising a row. 

Hkpnon THINKS (A. B. J.) that, if the trade- 
mark problem is abandoned. there is “nothing 
better ‘han to keep still,” and let adulterators 
have theirown way. James, you’re off. : 

Doo 1rTLE Suggests that the reason I did not 
succevd with his ecell-cups was that I did not 
make ‘he cups as deep as directed, I think it 
quite possible that he is right, and I'll try again. 


Doo rrrLe says, in A. B. K., “There is no 
ume), the whole year that it pays as well to 
puta ‘tle money in feed for bees, where they 
heed as it does at this time.’ Doolittle’s 
head evel, 

CON’ c-ACTION. Iwas somewhat surprised to 
see th editor of the Review say, * With an 


ight ime hive I have seldom found it advis- 
ablet) ontraet the brood-nest of an established 
colon But he adds, “I would contract the 


brood-) ost of a newly hived swarm.” 
Ane ow No. Two (C. B. J.) wants to know 
avout closed frame friends.’ Out west is a 


family .y the name of Frame, familiarly called 
the me friends. When they get too much 
langl oot, and are shut up in the calaboose, 
they a then ealled “closed Frame friends. 


THAT DESCRIPTION Of the cut on page 174 
pretty nearly beat me. Finally I made it out 
by putting B for D, making it read,‘ B is a 
hollow point, ete.” But it isn’t up to A. I.’s 
usual clearness. 

Rev. W. F. CLARKE continues to quote me as 
authority for the statement that he is long- 
winded, although I’ve said I didn’t say it. If 
he keeps it up much longer, I may begin to 
think what I haven't said. 

Tur ILuinors Srate BEE-KEEPERS’ Asso- 
CIATION has been incorporated. The first meet- 
ing was held at Springfield. The State Legis- 
lature is to be asked for $5000 to help the bee- 
keepers’ show at the World’s Fair. 

HUTCHINSON says he, Dr. Mason, and others, 
always read the editorials first. That’s no way 
—at least notin GLEANINGS. Always begin at 
the first page. H you begin at the editorials, 
you might forget to read the first page. . 

Macpuerson, of the C. B. J., has been laid 
up with concussion of the brain from a fall on 
the ice. Hope not for long. No Mae and no 
* pollen-grains” in C. B. J. makes a bad hole. 
* Observer” and “,No. Two” liven up the pages 
of the C. B. J. no little. 

* BOTHER THE SALT!” That’s what you say 
when it’s all packed together and won't shake 
out of the salt-cellar at the table. Let me tell 
you how to fix it. .Put about a teaspoonful of 
corn starch in a teacup of salt. and mix. That’s 
the way it is on our table, and it always yields. 

KEEP TOOLS BRIGHT. I once saw. a Seedsman 
eare for his hoe after using it. He washed it 
off clean in a pail of water, and then, without 
drying it off in the Jeast, he stuck it in a barrel 
of wood ashes,. ‘* There,” said he, ‘no matter 
when I want to use that hoe again, I'll find, it 
dry and bright.” 

SOMETHING will have to be done pretty soon 
about the editorials in GLEANINGS. They’re 
getting to occupy altogether too much room, 
and are covering so much ground in an inter- 
esting manner, that in a little while V'll have 
nothing to manufacture “Straws” from. Some- 
thing will have to be done. 

L. D. Stinson, of the Nebraska Bee-keeper, 
had a colony which worked on red clover when 
others did not, and wants to know if any one 
else has had a like experience. He forgets 
about the red-clover queens of Medina and 
elsewhere. One year I had at least two colonies 
storing white honey when all the rest were 
storing buckwheat. 

E. L. Pratt. in Api., thinks I’m off in ree- 
ommending full sheets of foundation in all 
ecases—thinks I’m “old enough to know better 
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than to hive new swarms upon all full sheets of 
foundation.” He’s rather got me there, for I 
really don’t know much about new swarms— 
don’t hive one a year. Still, if I did hive one, 
and had to use full sheets or empty frames, I 
believe I’d be so afraid of drone comb that I 
would use full sheets (if I thought brother 
Pratt wouldn’t find it out). 


My THANKS are due Mr. 8. Corneil for calling 
my attention to an error of mine. I said Che- 
shire denies that contaminated honey may be a 
cause of propagation of foul brood (p. 156). I 
was wrong. He says he has never, by the most 
careful search in the worst cases, found the 
bacilli in the honey, and has discovered that it 
is impossible for bacilli to multiply in honey; 
but he says, further on, that they “ must occur 
in honey as an occasional contamination,” and, 
still further, ds * My strong opinion is, that, 
commonly, neither honey nor pollen carries the 
disease, but that the feet and antenne of the 
bees usually do.” 


GENERAL (@ORRESPONDENCE. 


PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 


THE EFFECT OF LARGE BROOD - CHAMBERS, 
EMPTY COMBS, AND THE ARTIFICIAL 
REARING OF QUEENS, CONSIDERED. 




















On page 168, Mar. 1, in answer to C. W. Day- 
ton, Ernest says: “An unlimited capacity is 

uite ont to discourage, if not to prevent en- 
tirely, all swarming. Neither Mr. E. France nor 
the Dadants, who work on this latter princi- 
ple, have swarming to any extent, and they do 
get the honey, you know.” Now, we may ad- 
mit at the outset that contraction tends to 
heighten, and expansion to lessen, the swarm- 
ing instinct. Also, the facts concerning the 
Messrs. Dadants and France are no doubt true. 
But in drawing your conclusion I think you as- 
sume too much. Are you sure there is no other 
immediate cause to produce the effect? I think 
there are two entities that conspire to produce 
non-swarming, so far, at least, as the Dadants 
are concerned. 


WHY THE DADANT BEES DON’T SWARM; NOT 
LARGE HIVES, BUT RACE OF BEES. 


One is, that they have developed a rather 
non-swarming bee. The other is a secret that 
I learned from Mr. J. M. Hambaugh, whom I 
met for the first time in Springfield last Decem- 
ber. We were discussing arge hives, and 
working for extracted honey, in connection 
with the prevention of oearuing: I referred to 
the discussion of the causes of swarming, con- 
ducted in GLEANINGS in 1889, by Dr. Miller and 
others. I wish you would look up the papers 
on pp. 412, 444, 530,581. WhenI gave the gist 
of their views as outlined further on, Mr. Ham- 
baugh acknowledged that they were about so. 
I then asserted that plenty of surplus room 
above, with sections all the way from empty to 
nearly completed, even over a large brood- 
chamber, would not prevent swarming. as I had 
often proven to my entire dissatisfaction. He 
readily agreed that such was the case. How, 
then, could the Dadants prevent swarming, as 
they never extract from the lower story? 
Then it was that Mr. Hambaugh said the rea- 
son, perhaps, was that their apiarist kept a 
close watch, and, as soon as the bees began to 
get a little crowded for room, he would raise 
the super and clap on a box of empty combs. I 
said, ‘* I suppose, then, the idea is, that an en- 
tire super of empty cells, ready to rush the hon- 


ey into, keeps the bees occupied and sai stieg 
keeps the honey out of the brood-cornbs s« that 
they never become crowded, and thus keep 
down the swarming impulse.”” He replied that 
that was about it. 

Now, please do not conclude that Iai: as. 
suming too much. Just wait till I get thr ugh, 
Here are two propositions, as I have viyey 
them, worth thinking about, and I ask 3 5u to 
please follow me as I briefly discuss them. [Lt 
us see whether there is not a great dea! more 
than mere capacity involved in this subje: 

First, we must remark that, in simple terms, 
itis natural for bees to swarm. It is nature's 
plan to fill the earth with bees. To bring 
about swarming, the Author of nature has ep- 
acted certain laws. Here are some of her Jaws: 
and, for the sake of brevity, I quote or adap 
from the series of papers I have mentioned, 
without further reference: 

“The swarming impulse is the general rest- 
lessness of prosperity and enterprise, and the 
consciousness of powers within, which are not 
being fully occupied.” The thing that most 
induces swarming isa “turgid condition of the 
vessels in the bee-anatomy in which are stored 
the supplies for future brood-rearing.” This 
turgid condition is due to the fact that there is 
an undue proportion of house-bees to brood re- 
quiring feed, caused by the bees storing honey 
in the brood-nest. eanwhile, this state of 
things causes a check of egg-production, which 
in turn causes the blood of the queen * to as- 
sume a peculiarly enriched character ’—inten- 
sity, Ishould say. These are some of the con- 
ditions that impel bees to swarm out—a sort of 
hydraulic pressure. 

I cite these views because they appear to me 
so evidently correct. If honey could be kept 
out of the brood-nest, and really allow the 
queen unlimited capacity, this state of things 
might not occur. But, we know too well, that. 
when honey is coming in to any great extent, if 
there is no store room above, except as the bees 
build combs they will store it in the combs be- 
low—aye, and seal it up too. Who, that has 
often examined a brood - chamber which a 
swarm has lately left, has not generally found 
a preponderance of sealed brood, freshly sealed 
honey in the outskirts of the brood-nest, and 
many cells, o— and in proups, amid cards of 
sealed brood, tilled with honey? This crowds 
the field-bees, and adds another element of dis- 
content. Itis altogether a cramming, crowd- 
ing. pushing, driving process. 

Rag don’t you see where the value of empty 
combs comes in? Why, there is a vast system 
of storehouses above, already built, ready to 
garner the inflowing riches. And what can 
make a field-bee happier than a copious flow of 
nectar and plenty of room to receive it? Itis 
not the disposition of bees to hamper the queen. 
That bees, when given combs above at « time 
when ee are crowding the brood-nest with 
honey, will remove it and store it above. evel 
much of that which they have already sealed. 
I have ample proofs. Hence the queen is al- 
lowed her full capacity; and to feed the |arve, 
carry the honey above, ripen and seal it, «cems 
to give the house bees sufficient employ ent. 
Thus the swarming fever is allayed, or pr yent- 
ed altogether. Does it not all look reaso: able, 
probable, all but certain? This system, «vera 
small brood-chamber, might not avail t\ pre 
vent swarming; but lam very certain ‘ata 
large hive, and working for comb honey, \\0uld 
not do it. 

Mr. F. S. Wallace, of Clayton, Ill, lik» the 
Dadants, is troubled very little with swar ing. 
Ihad several of his queens in 7 ane last 
summer, and not one ot them exhibi ayy dis- 
position to swarm, although two of then: were 
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run for comb honey, and one of them never saw 

more (nan Six frames. Such bees are apparent- 

iy of nore contented disposition, less aggressive 

and cv terprising, and therefore, perhaps, if the 

truth must be told, of less account than the 

pees of the opposite kind. Gro. F. RoBBINs. 
Mechaniesburg, Ill., Mar. 10. 


You have given us a good article, and I hope 
your position is right. Still, it does not seem to 
me that the two factors of race of bees and the 
giving of empty combs at the right time would 
account entirely for the non-swarming of the 
Dadant and France bees. You know, that, 
where bees have unlimited capacity in garrets, 
they do not swarm much, 

[should like to have the Dadants and Mr. 
France enlighten us further as to their meth- 
ods. and how much of a figure their large hives 
cut in the matter. } ee 


awn 





PHILO’S SECTION-GLUING MACHINE. 


4 MACHINE THAT PUTS TOGETHER AND GLUES 
SECTIONS AT THE SAME OPERATION, 








| inclose a description of my automatic glu- 
ing-machine, for gluing and putting together 
sections. Which I hope will be of enough inter- 
est to you and the bee-keeping fraternity to 
publish in GLEANINGS. 

About four years ago, in the spring, I found, 
by the condition of my bees, that it would _— 
ably be necessary to use quite a number of sec- 
tions; and after putting some of them together 
by hand I thought it would be wise to look up a 
machine for that purpose; and the only thing I 
could find was a “*Manum machine,” which I 
found in my nearest bee-keeper’s shop. After 
using it a short time I could readily see the im- 
provement over the former way of putting them 
together with a mallet.) ¢* 





[ACHINE FOR GLUING SECTIONS. 


_ The \fanum machine did its work very nicely 
inde. and the thought struck me, if I could 


devis’ some plan whereby I could place some 
glue it in the little grooves of the dovetailed 
part the seetion. without making any extra 
moti -. the machine would come nearer per- 


feet and in order to do this I found it would 
be ne. ssary to change the plan and workings 
of th machine throughout. I soon had the 
thing cured out in my mind, and went to work 
‘om © @ temporary machine of pine, which 
did it. york perfectly; and the same little ma- 
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chine made of pine has worked for the past four 
years for three different bee-keepers, to their 
entire satisfaction. ‘ 

A year ago last spring L bought 1000 V-groove 
one-piece sections for a neighbor, and, after 
looking them over, he concluded he would rath- 
er have the four-piece sections; soI had the 
one-piece sections left; and when I went to put 
them together I found my machine was not yet 
perfect—because I had nothing to glue the V- 
groove with. The next thing in order was to 
make an attachment that would glue the V- 
grooves with the same motion of the foot that 
presses the box together. I did this by placin 
a rack in front of the machine that will hold 
forty or fifty strips with the grooves downward. 

Under the strips is a glue-pot with a roller in, 
and three little beveled-edged wheels on it that 
turn in the glue; and when the dovetailed cor- 
ner of the box is pressed together, the bottom 
one of the section strips is pushed over the 
wheels, causing them to turn in the glue and in 
the V-grooves at the same time, thus gluing 
them perfectly. 

The machine from which the photo was ta- 
ken which I send you was nearly all made of 
wood. I am now making all the small working 
parts of the machine of metal. 

Half-Moon, N. Y., Jan. 30. E. W. PHi.o. 


{While I was in attendance at the Albany 
convention last December, my attention was 
called to the fact that there was a man there 
who had got one of the nicest machines ever in- 
vented by a bee-keeper. I have heard this so 
many timeson other oceasions before than I did 
not think much aboutit. But shortly afterward 
I was shown the machine, and was introduced 
to the inventor, Mr. E. W. Philo, as above. In 
his hands it certainly worked beautifully. He 
isa cabinet-maker, and a real genius. Well, I 
have not tried the machine myself, and it is 

»ssible that others could not make it work. 

(ir. Philo is going to send us a machine, and we 


A) 


hope then to try it.]., E.R 
rel 


THE NONPAREIL BEE-HIVE. 


ITS MANAGEMENT. 








It has become an axiom among bee-keepers 
of experience, that, the more bees a colony has 
at the beginning of a honey-flow, the more sur- 
plus it will make. So true is the axiom, that 
the best hive ever made is worth little without 
Jlenty of bees at the right time; and it can 
1ardly be the best hive unless it affords facili- 
ties for extensive brood-rearing in spring, and 
the early development of large colonies. And 
next, after successful wintering, the most prof- 
itable bee-keeping will ever turn upon these 
points. The flowers may bloom, and the nectar 
flow never so freely; but it will avail the api- 
arist little profit unless his hives are overflow- 
ing with bees at the opening of the harvest. 

To get these large colonies, we must not only 
have protection for the brood against the cold 
nights and days of spring. but we can utilize 
the heat of the sun’s rays to very great advan- 
tage. The heat absorbed from the sun by an 
uncovered, well-protected hive, upon a few 
hours of exposure at midday, will sensibly affect 
a colony for days afterward. Heat has been 
said to be life, and the sun’s rays do certainly 
stimulate the life energies of both the queen 
and bees when applied in the manner stated. 

Thus, we may promote extensive brood-rear- 
ing as well as the economical use of the stores, 
which will go much further where proper pro- 
tection and care are given. I have estimated 
thata third more brood and bees can be obtain- 
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ed, ata saving of at least 10 lbs. of stores to 
every colony in spring by the management ad- 
vised. 

The protection given is by packing the 
brood-chamber in the winter case with excelsior 
sawdust, chaff, or forest-leaves. But it should 
be steadily borne in mind, and not forgotten for 
a moment, that any packing that may be used 
must be kept dry. Active brood-rearing in 
spring causes the packing to become damp, 
which then. instead of conserving the heat, car- 
ries it rapidly away. so that the colony would 
be far better off with no packing at all thana 
lot of wet material about the brood-nest. Here 
let me say, I consider fine sawdust one of the 
worst things that can be used, either in winter or 
spring, for protecting bees, and all because it 
will get damp, and can not be readily dried out. 
The packing must be of some coarse material 
that the air can readily permeate, and two or 
three inches of such packing is enough. 

UTILIZING THE SUNSHINE. 

To get the full benefit of the sunshine, the 
hive-covers should be removed every pleasant 
day about 10 a. m., when the bees can fly, or at 
least every few days, and the packing on top of 
the brood-chamber taken out, as well as any 
that may be found damp at the sides. The sun 
should be allowed to strike full upon the cover- 
ing of the brood-nest, which I prefer to be a 
thin (44-inch) board, cleated.at the sides, placed 
a bee-space above the frames. About4 Pp. M. 
the sacking and hive-covers must be replaced. 

Now, all this seems like a great deal of labor: 
but with light covers, and the use of excelsior, I 
find that it requires only about half an hour 
each day for the care of 50 colonies, and I do 
not think that in any spring my hive-covers 
and emp have been removed to admit the 
sunshine on more than ten days. 

The extent of brood-rearing by this manage- 
ment by the average colony is considerably be- 
yond the capacity of the h:ves in common use. 
In fact, the average queen is capable of occupy- 
ing 1400 square inches of brood comb with 
brood, while the ten-frame Langstroth hive 
will contain but 1350. But there is required 
also twoor three hundred square inches of comb 
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The spring management of bees requires care 
and attention, aside from the foregoing, that 
they have plenty of honey or its equivalent 
sugar syrup. Every colony should have gt 
least 10 Ibs. on hand all the time up to near the 
time for the honey-flow to begin. Unless this 
is attended to the brood-rearing will be limited, 
and all the care given will prove unavailing ip 
getting large colonies by the first of June. whey 
the harvest usually opens in this locality. For 
spring feeding, Cutting’s atmospheric bee- feeder 
is probably the best in existence. It may he 
used at the entrance, or over the brood-cham- 
ber. Itis best used at the entrance to siimp- 
late brood-rearing. No robbing or daubing or 
drowning of bees can take place, and I am sur- 
prised that an invention so useful and handy as 
this one should not be more extensively used. 

Owing to the fact that, in a two-storey hive. 
the bees always begin brood-rearing in the 
upper storey in the spring. the progress of the 
egg-laying of the queen is the same as i} the 
old box hive. No spreading of the brood or 
fussing with the brood-nest is ever necessary, 
except where building up a colony in adding 
a second storey. By the above management 
our colonies will have from 70 to 80 thousand 
cells of brood at the opening of the harvest, in- 
stead of only 40 or 50 thousand possible in the 
common hive; and every expert  bee-keeper 
knows what this will mean. My next wil! tell 
how to get comb honey. Dr. G. L. Tinker. 

New Philadelphia, 0. 

To be continued, 
Se Ee 
THE BRICK RECORD. 
CARNIOLANS, 


The article by C. A. Hatch. Feb. 1, reminds 
me of one of many neglected duties; viz.. call- 
ing attention to this method of keeping a record 
of theapiary. I have practiced it for about six 
years, and will testify to its great value. The 
great advantage it has over others is, that the 
apiarist can stand in one spot, and, by simply 
casting his eyes along the line of hives, see 
at once its condition; and if he sees a swarm 
emerging from a certain hive, he knows at once 
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MORRISON’S METHOD 


for the stores of honey and bee-bread, so that 
the capacity of the brood-nest for the best re- 
sults in spring breeding should not be less than 
1600 square inches of brood comb. As the com- 
mon eight-frame hive will contain but a little 
over 1000 square inches of comb, it will be seen 
that one such brood-chamber is quite too small, 
and two of them quite too large. When we use 
two of the Nonpareil brood-chambers in spring 
breeding we have the requisite capacity. As 
one storey* is just right for a swarm forthe best 
results in working for comb honey with a queen- 
excluder, it is plain that the proper remedy for 
the eight-frame hives in use is to cut them 
down so they will take a 7-inch brood-frame: 
then make winter cases for them. and bee- 
keepers will speedily get on the road to profit- 
able apiculture. 


* Dr. Tinker requests this sy elling.— Eb. 


OF KEEPING RECORD. 


whether it is a first swarm or an after-swari. 
If it were not useful at all as a sign, i have 
always considered a brick on the lid of a hive 
necessity to keep the lids from blowing off in 
high winds: and in queen-rearing, of impol- 
tance in preventing nucleus hives from |} owing 
over. My method has required but one brick. 
and I will give you here the different positions 
of the brick which I have found to answer 
every requirement, either for a honey ap iary 0 
a queen-rearing apiary. 
FRONT OF HIVES. 

No. 1. brick parallel with and on the rar end 
of hive. * Has fertile queen, and in » orking 
order.” 

No. 2, brick on rear, and at 45° angle, © )ueel 
less.” 

No. 3. brick in center, parallel, “Gave queell 
or ce}l.”” 
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\.. 4. brick on front, at 45°, * Queen aecept- 
ed. or “Cell hatched.” 

No. 5, parallel on front, ** Swarmed,.” 

\o. 6, parallel on edge or front, * Queen- 
salls 
\.. 7. brick on end, “Immediate attention; 
neods feed: take honey; fertile workers.” 

No. 8. edge across rear of hive, Neither queen 

10! ood.” 
}-sides this, on one corner of the lid, in small 
letters. | keep such a record as this: * Tested 
queen, June, 1890." “Swarmed June 1, *90." 
“Removed queen May 10, °90." “ Larva given, 
May 28. 902" “Give l qt. syrup.” Each season 
these lids are freshly painted, and a new record 
begun: but the age of the queen is always pre- 
serye d,. 

It is scarcely necessary to give any system of 
using the brick as a sign. only to illustrate the 
method: for if any one will only begin by using 
a brick inone position to indicate one thing, all 
the system needs to indicate every thing the 
bee-eeper desires will follow in turn. 


CARNIOLANS, 


lam not now and do not expect again to be 
in the queen-rearing business. Having also 
sold my entire apiary of Carniolans at Oxford. 
Pa.. | can now give my opinion of Carniolans 
asa disinterested person: The only fault that 
has heen urged against them with any show of 
reason at all is, that they swarm too much. 
Well, the same has been charged to every other 
race With just as good reason, as I well know 
from experience, I am very sure it is a more 
prolific raee, and they are better honey-gath- 
erers. Give a colony twenty, or, better, thirty 
brood-combs in a Simplicity hive about the 
middle of April, and on the first of July extract 
all.and compare with any other race as to hon- 
ey gathered; and if the start was fair, the prod- 
uct of the Carniolans will be ahead. 

S. W. Morrison. 
Colorado Springs, Col... Feb. 6. 


rn 
DAYTON’S QUEEN-RESTRICTOR, AGAIN. 


DAYTON’S REPLY. 





If! remember correctly, I sent to you two ar- 
ticles—one upon the queen-restrictor, and the 
other upon contraction alone, You published 
my article on contraction. gave the illustration 
of the restrietor, and. in the foot-notes, wrote 
in reference to the restrictor from a contraction 
view, and not from a restrictor view, as you 
may see from my references. What my article 
said about contraction doesn’t do justice to the 
restrictor. 

You say (in foot-notes, p. 168), “It is consid- 
erabic of an art to manage so as to make con- 
traction a real benefit,” which I agree to; but I 
think that, what is art or science now, will, by 
use aud practice, become ordinary, and not be 
deed asextraordinary. The earlier the study 
is becun, the sooner learned. 

You say, “An unlimited capacity is quite apt 
lo dicourage, if not prevent, all swarming.” 

You did not notice that the restrictor is pro- 
Vide’ with a reversing device wherewith the 
(uee-cells may be inverted to prevent swarm- 
lng y their being destroyed before they are 
Matvce. My restrictor is reversed the same as 
your -ingle combs are reversed—the five combs 
being handled (and even may be considered) as 
one comb. Forty colonies may be thus manip- 
lat’! in the space of one hour. If the frames 


Were nverted singly it would require four hours 
for forty hives. 

Yoo ask whether my restrictor “is not a good 
have the queen-cells, 


deal of work.” You 
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queen, ete., all in a shape so as to reverse with 
the same labor that is required to reverse one 
single reversible frame. 

Reversion causes as much brood to be reared 
upon my five frames as is usually contained on 
seven or eight; and this brood is mostly includ- 
ed in the restrictor. 

You appear to think that my zines between 
the top. bottom, and end bars are numerous, 
and require taking off often. When the frames 
and zine strips are once put on they are almost 
never removed; but the side sheets are easy of 
manipulation, and require adjustment once 
each year—just before and after the harvest. 
A bee-keeper visited me a short time ago, to ex- 
amine my restrictor, and said: 

“Why, Mr. Dayton, it would bea great deal 
of work to take off and put on these hoop-like 
strips of zine often.” 

I asked, ** Why would you take them off 

He answered. “'To find the queen.” 

* What would you want the queen for?” 

“To clip her wings.” 

* Why clip wings?” 

~To prevent her going off to the woods.” 

**How could she get out of the cage to go to 
the woods? and how could bees swarm when 
the reversion of the combs destroys the queen- 
cells?” 

“TI did not think to study that out. Why, 
you would never have a swarm in the world, 
with such an arrangement.” 

Let the queen remain unclipped. The re- 
strictor will reverse quicker than you could clip 
a queen’s wing, even if you have her already 
‘aught. 

In the notes, the Dadants and Mr. France are 
quoted as using unlimited space. But you for- 
get that they are principally producers of ex- 
tracted honey —when reversion, contraction, 
and exclusion, are more applicable in the pro- 
duction of comb honey. ir. QO. O. Poppleton 
was the most successful honey-producer in my 
locality—using a 26 or 30 frame hive for extract- 
ed honey; but when he changed to the produe- 
tion of comb honey there was a very great 
change in the size of his hives. to a small size. 

I find no reason for hasadling brood-nests 
frame by frame, but all together—several frames 
atonce. This handling the frames severally, 
by learners. is more curiosity than necessity. 

As to Heddon hives being less labor, it is as 
easy to attach my sheets of zine as it is to put 
on the honcey-boards you speak of: and my plan 
enables me to retain the old suspended frame 
as Mr. Langstroth gave it to us, which is the 
frame in size or form that will outwear and out- 
weigh any other frame that will ever be invent- 
ed. Cc. W. Dayton. 
Clinton, Wis., March 20. 


9 


[The first paragraph ealls for explanation. 
By an oversight, the engraving appeared with 
the contraction article rather than with the 
one on queen-restrictors. As the latter did not 
appear, and as the former involved the subject 
of restrictors, I concluded that the cut belonged 
to it. 

I am very glad to give place to Mr. Dayton’s 
article, as above. As it covers most of the 
‘points brought out in the other article, it will 
be sufticient. I thoroughly indorse the idea 
that he emphasizes in the next to the last para- 

raph; namely, that there is ‘no reason for 
Randting the brood-nest frame by frame.”’ and 
that they should be handled “all together— 
several frames at once.” Mr. Heddon deserves 
credit for emphasizing a similar plan. In a 
majority of cases, with the Hoffman frame, and 
also the closed-end Quinby, I am satisfied that 
a satisfactory knowledge of the interior of a 
hive may be obtained by handling three or four 
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frames at a time—that is, I mean in the produc- 
tion of honey. I have no doubt that friend 
Dayton can get along in a similar way with his 
restrictor. 

If my memory serves me right, it was decided 
in the Question-Box that reversing does not in- 
variably destroy queen-cells. How is_ this, 
friends ?} E. R. 

ro ee 


KEEPING A RECORD OF QUEENS. 





FRIEND M’INTYRE TELLS US HOW HE DOES IT. 





Californians have been feeling a little blue for 
a few months on account of the absence of rain, 
hence a scarcity of articles from this quarter. 
The rule is, no rain, not any thing—not even 
words; but we have just had 8 inches of rain in 
36 hours: and although bridges and roads are 
washed out, and trains stopped, the faces of the 
people wear a smile. We can go to work now 
with some heart, to prepare the bees for the 
coming season. Clean up your apiary and make 
it look nice before commencing to overhaul the 
bees. You will feel happier at your work if the 
surroundings are pleasant. I tind every queen 
in my apiary in the spring, before the bees get 
very strong, and clip every one not clipped. I 
know positively, that every queen found with- 
out her wing clipped was reared last season, 
and mark her in my record-book as one year old, 
although her birth-day has not arrived yet. 
The age of every queen found with her wing 
clipped is advanced one vear; and those marked 
two years old are usually superseded near the 
close of the season. 
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: QUEEN. =e 
thee tae REMARKS. Z\z 
min|aj;so} lO jw 
1/8./1|x Breed. '6 | 30 
2 1|2} Hybrids. | 4 | 2 
3 1 1 4) 
Or. 1 21x I Breed. 15 | 2 
§1'8;}1 |x | 5 | 2 
6 213 Feeble. 14 1 
Ti\A./ 1 1 | | 4 | 20 
8 iat oe Se 
9i\H.i1/x| | 5 | By 
10 | [2,2 | Crippled. | 4 | 20 
Wb) H.) 1 | x | i | 4 | % 
WiA.; 1] x] | 5 | 380 
3{/ |2/14 6 | 20 
14 2/2 Dark. (4 | 20 
- | 8. | 2 | Breed. : - 
10.12 |x | | 
17\H.|1/x Breed. 15 | 36 
18 ge | 3 | 2 
19 Se | 5 | 20 
20; 0.| 2 |x Breed, 7 | 30 
21 ;2 11] l5 | 6 
2 1/1] Hybrid. 4 | 30 
23iH.| 11 xi Breed. | 6 | 40 





This is a page from my record-book, and con- 
tains all the record of queens I care to keep. It 
is small enough to carry in my pocket. WhenI 
had few colonies I kept a larger book and gave 
more space to each colony—often a whole page. 
As my apiary increased, my record decreased 
until I got a whole row of 23 hives on one page. 
My apiary contains 22 rows, and each row is let- 
tered. When I wish to find the record of a cer- 
tain queen, I place my thumb on the letter on 
the margin of the book corresponding to the 
letter on the row, and open the book instantly 
at the right place. Evéry hive is numbered. 
The numbers run from 1 to 23 in each row, and 
are kept on a piece of board 4x10, driven into 
the ground by every fourth hive. The letters 
representing the row are also on the stakes just 


above the numbers. The page almost ex)/ains 
itself. The different strains are marked with 
letters—S for Syrian, H for Root’s honey s‘rain, 
etc. The next column gives the age,! or > 
years. I often keep breeding-queens  {hree 
years. The next column gives the grade or «\1a!- 
ity. I make 4 grades—X for extra, 1 good, ? me- 
dium, 3 poor. Remarks explain themselves. The 
brood and honey columns only serve to equalize 
in the spring, and are not kept up throug!) the 
season. I should take 20 lbs. of honey from No, 
6, and give it to No. 21. and a comb of hatching 
brood from No. 20,and give it to No. 1s, and 
that row would be all rent. 

I have a system of book memorand: for 

ueen-rearing, Which suits me much better than 
slates, cards, stones, or bricks, on the hives, 
My apiary is 150 feet wide and 300 feet long, 
over an acre, and it takes too much time to find 
the colony that needs attention by any system 
of marking on the hives. But I can write about 
any thing better when Iam working with it: 
and as this article is already long enough | will 
leave it for another time. J. F. McIntyre. 

Fillmore. Cal., Feb. 24. 
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A DAIRY WELL. 


HOW TO MAKE ONE. 








I have never been north, and I don’t know 
what the needs of the people are on the farm: 
but I do know that every Southern farmer needs 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR ICE-HOUSES AND RE? RIG- 
ERATORS FOR WARM CLIMATES. 


what I have termed a dairy well. The or ina 
tor of the idea is Mr. Wm. Bibb, of Wes: 1lt- 
ster. S. C., formerly of Bartow Co., Ga. | alll 
aware that this isa little out of the line of 
bee-journal; but milk is closely associated \ ith 
honey, in the Bible, and, in fact, I like |e™ 
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pretty closely associated at the table, with a lit- 
ile biter thrown in. Besides milk, this well is 
goo ‘0 Keep pork or other fresh meat in, in 
summer, away from flies; also to keep any thing 
from freezing in winter. 

for ordinary use the well should be dug 6 ft. 
by 4 square, with a gutter, or groove, down one 
side, |S inches square. It should contain two 
or three feet of lasting water. It should. be in 
easy reach of the kitchen, and attached to the 
house if possible. The curbing should be no 
larger than the well. A platform, which fits 
inside of the well, slides up and down between 
two timbers, which rest on the bottom of the 
well, and are long enough to reach up 3 ft. 
above the curb. These two timbers should be 
planed. The framework of the platform has a 
hoard nailed on each side of it, forming a groove 
which fits on the upright timbers at each end 
of the well. This makes it rigid, and keeps it 
level. The circular black spots on the platform 
represent openings for vessels. The piece that 
holds the wheel, over which the rope passes to 
the windlass, is prolonged so that, when the 
platform is just even with the top of the curb, 
an iron pin is inserted through it and the top- 
bar of the platform frame, and holds it there. 
There is another rope, and two wheels. This 
rope has a heavy weight attached, to assist in 
raising the platform from the bottom of the 
well, with heavy loads. These weights go 
down into a box formed of four wide planks, 
which oeeupy the degen or groove. One lid 
opens up against the weight-box, and fastens 
with a thumb-button. The other is hinged so 
as to hang down by the side of the curb when 
open. 

I think what I have said. and the sketch, will 
make it plain. R. W. J. STEWART. 

Sonoraville, Ga., Feb. 2. 


. 

{Friend S., you have given us something of 
very great value. I am sure. The custom of 
letting down a pail of batter and other kinds of 
food into the well, to keep them cool, is almost 
asold as the hills, and I have several times 
wondered why somebody did not invent a dum- 
my or elevator to run provisions into the cellar, 
or, still deeper, into a well. where ice is not to 
be had. or is inconvenient; and most farm 
homes find it a good deal of trouble to have an 
ice-house simply for their own use. It is my 
opinion, however, that, to have the water real 
cool and nice. it should be used for watering 
stock or something of that sort. I saw a state- 
ment recently in one of our agricultural papers 
like this: A certain well gave such cool nice 
water that it had areputation for some dis- 
tance around. As this well was close to the 
house, however, and some distance from the 
bari. the owner dug another one by the barn. 
for ereater convenience in watering his farm 
stocs. As soon as they stopped drawing heavi- 
lyon the water near the house, however, it be- 
gan 'o get warm and insipid, and the water at 
the ‘ables improved in the same proportion as 
they began to draw on it. This taking water 
away. or removing it from the well, produces a 
runt ag stream or — spring. Of course, 
the .eapest way to get this superfluous water 
out! the way is to do it with a windmill. pro- 
vidi ¢ you ean afford the first expense. By the 
Way friend S.. why would not the arrangement 
you .ave given us take the place of a cellar to 
aco siderable extent. and at the same time 
Save (he good wife the labor of running up and 
dow. stairs? Another thing: A good many 


hav liscovered that rain water is more whole- 
‘ome for them than the hard water from many 
of» wells; therefore you can catch your rain 
Wat.’ from a roof in clean vessels, and then let 
itdown into a deep well to cool.] 
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DEACON HOMESPUN AND HIS ‘' KNOWIN’ 
BEES.” 





ALSO SOME OF THE DEACON’® PLAIN-SPOKEN 
OPINIONS IN REGARD TO “BRO. RUTE.” 





Having been a reader of GLEANINGS for the 
last 13 years, I have become very much pleased 
with it and attached to it, and I often recom- 
mend it to others, and have now and then in- 
duced one to spbscribe for it. But I found one 
who did not Want it at all. I went over to Dea- 
con Homespun’s to make a call, see his bees, 
and I naturally asked him to take GLEANINGS. 
He said that he did not want it, for the reason 
that he had decided “ not to read any more of 
Rute’s writing till he wrote something kinter 
interestin’.” 

I remarked that J considered it all very inter- 
esting. Well, he said that he “had got Rute’s 
A BC book, and did not think much of it.” 

‘*Why have you arrived at such a conclusion 
about the A B C book ?” 

* Wal, ile tell you. Now, he says a great deal 
about interducin’ of queens; and I don’t think 
much of his way. for I have got a way that 
beats it all holler.” 

‘*Now, deacon, have you any objections to 
telling your plan of introducing queens?” 

* No, sir, [hain’t. Itis this: When you have 
a queenless colony, jest hang in a keard of 
brude, and the bees will raze a queen right there 
in the hive. Now, don’t you see that this way 
will save all this fussin’ about interducin’?” 

‘** Yes, deacon, that is very true. You can get 
a queen in a hive by placing in the hive a card 
of brood, and the queen will hatch there and be 
there without much trouble, ete. But you see 
the honey season is short; and while you are 
waiting for your queen to hatch and get ready 
to lay, much valuable time is lost so far as that 
swarm is concerned; for, you see, it takes about 
a month after the queen commences to lay be- 
fore her bees are ready to work; therefore by 
that time the swarm will be very small, and be 
of little profit to you for that season, for the old 
bees are all the time dying.” 

* Well, that ain’t the case with my bees—they 
don’t die off fast at all.” 

“What kind are your bees?” 

“Well, they are a mixture of bees from the 
Southern States, with my kind. You see, a 
few years ago I lost most of my bees, and in the 
spring I sent south and bought some to make 
up my loss in the winter.” 

“Did you get queens with your bees from the 
South?” 

“No. I only jest got bees, and put with mine. 
1 had queens.’ 

“ Well, don’t you know that the bees you had 
from the South soon died, and therefore you 
had only your kind as you had before you 
bought ? 

** Now, deacon, I see you have the two-story 
Root chaff hive. How did this happen?” 

** Well, you know I told you that I had Rute’s 
A BC book, so I took the book to a shop in 
town and had all of my hives made accordin’ to 
the book.” 

** Well, then, you do think something of Mr. 
Root’s writing, after all; so I will leave a copy 
of GLEANINGS with you; and when I come 
again I hope you will have decided to have it 
mailed regularly to you.” 

As I handed it to him he said, “I think that 
Rute is a kinder of a big I and a little u,” at 
the same time pointing to the foot-notes. 

“‘ Now, deacon, as to the remarks of Mr. Root 
that you now refer to, I think I can say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that his readers would 
not have that part of the matter left out on — 
account. But, again, in regard to the cha 








hives you use, I see you have them all number- 
ed on the front side with large figures, which I 
consider a good plan on several accounts. One 
is, if you wish to refer to any one hive you can 
do so by its number.” 

Wall. I will tell you what I had it done for. 
It was so the bees could tell their own hives.” 

“IT don’t know, deacon, that I fully understand 
you. Now, there is 22 and 23 side by side: do 
you think your bees can tel] 22 from 23?” 

“Well, I don’t know about your bees or other 
folkses; but mine can tell 22 from 23 every time. 
My bees know more than you may think they 
do. They know me when I come around, every 
time. Sometimes I lay down on the grass, 
watchin’ for them to swarm, and sometimes a 
bee will come and buzz all around me. They 
will look in my eyes and in my ears, and look 
me all over; then they goes away. Sometimes 
when I am comin’ from town they will come 
and meet me, and fly all around me.” 

* Well, I shall have to bid you good-by; but 
I want you to read GLEANINGS; and when I 
call again I hope you will like it well enough to 
subscribe for it.” W.S. Wrieur. 

Battle Creek, Mich., March 1s. 


[Friend W.. will you please make the deacon 
a present of GLEANINGS for a year. and tell him 
that “friend Rute” sends it willingly as a re- 
turn for his very candid and outspoken opinion? 
By the way, that last expression of the deacon’s 
isagem. I can imagine every reader of GLEAN- 
INGS, Who has had a few summers’ experience, 
leaning back in his chair and taking a good 
hearty laugh about those ‘knowin’ bees.” 
Sometimes they meet us on our way home. and 
look into our eyes and ears with more inquisi- 
tiveness than is really comfortable; but if the 
deacon enjoys it, we are very glad.] 
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NOTES ON RECENT DISCUSSIONS. 








COARSE WIRE CLOTH OVER ENTRANCE IN WIN- 
TER, BY REV. T. C. POTTER. 





A recent question propounded to the Solons of 
the apiarian fraternity, was as to whether it is 
advisable to use wire cloth over the entrance. 
when wintering in the cellar. After an experi- 
ence of ten years with a small number of colo- 
nies each year (I can handle only a few and be 
faithful to my regular duties), Lam led to the 
belief that bees winter nicely in adry cellar 
when coarse wire cloth is used over the en- 
trance. About putting it across the bottom 
and top, Ican not say; but in my own ease I 
have never taken either bottom-board or cover 
off. Simply put a good, dry absorbent cushion 
over the ae lay the honey-board over it to 
keep it smoothly down. adjust the cover, bend 
a length of wire screening to fit the entrance all 
along. and itis done. At any time if you wish 
to feed at the entrance, as spring approaches, 
slip the screening away and lay your feeder 
there. I have found only a little feed necessary 
in spring, to start the queen to laying. For 
two weeks before the date of this writing. our 
thermometer has been about zero every night: 
and yet upon examination I find that I am well 
stocked with brood. I have never lost a single 
colony, nor observed any but good results. 
Fixed thus, they have plenty of air. do not 
ramble out and die on the cellar floor. and the 
mouse- pest question is settled. Extensive api- 
arists may find a removal of the bottom-board 
necessary to crate the hives rightly in the cel- 
lar; but for those having only five to twenty 
colonies, like myself, it is not necessary. If 
there are some dead bees on the bottom-board, 
as there usually are, I simply keep a bent hook 
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of wire, and, removing the screen occasion: |!y, 
draw them out. 
ARE CELLAR-WINTERED BEES MORE SENS! 
TO THE COLD WHEN SET OUT IN THE 
SPRING ? 

I believe it to be a little more than a notion, 
that bees wintered in the cellar where the 
thermometer ranges from forty to fifty wi!! be 
more sensitive to cold and changes when taken 
out in the spring. Apiarists must remenjber 
that bees are not like human beings in this re- 
spect, and so we can not judge them by our- 
selves. The good Lord, who has made every 
thing right for its own conditions. has provided 
our bees with an instinet as well as aptness for 
hibernation; and when a cold spell comes they 
pass into stupor such as renders them largely 
insensible to the cold or changes. <A good hive, 
»lenty of stores, and care upon the part of the 
ceeper, are all the specifications necessary, 
provided the queen is fruitful and the bees or- 
dinarily numerous. 

A PECULIAR EXPERIENCE WHILE 
AMONG THE BEES. 

For some years I have been studying my own 
physique asit has been affected for better or 
worse by my work among my bees. I have 
found that breathing the strong, acrid odor 
that comes from a newly opened hive in sum- 
mer, when there is unripened honey in abun- 
dance, gives me a catarrhal cold every time. | 
call it this, although ITean check it at once by 
snufting tepid salt water up the nostrils. With- 
out this treatment I should have a“ cold in the 
head ” for two or three days. Some one may 
fancy itis due to getting into a_ perspiration 
and then cooling off too quickly. That occurred 
to me at first: but with experience I have 
found thatit is not due to any thing except the 
acrid fumes from the bees and hive. Has any 
other "bee man or woman ever observed this 
effect? Itis very quickly and invariably done 
in my own case, even if Linhale much of the 
odor from an observing-hive in the house. 
AMMONIA FOR GETTING PROPOLIS OFF 

FINGERS. 

A lady recently spoke of the necessity for 
gloves, because of getting propolis on her fin- 
gers and under the nails, and having difficulty 
in removing it. If she will take her bottle of 
good strong ammonia, and a cloth, and rub 
gently over the soiled finger, getting some of 
the liquid under the nail, she will find that this 
alkali will turn the propolis stain a sunflower 
yellow ina moment after it is puton. After 
this treatment, don’t be in a hurry, or frighten- 
ed at that worse stain. Let the ammonia acta 
moment or two: then wash well with soap and 
water, using a nail-brush if necessary, and all 
will come off nicely. 

A CAUTION AGAINST CATCHING COLD 
ING THE WATER TREATMENT. 

Is it not well to caution your readers about 
taking cold, after making use of the warm- 
water treatment, of Which you addressed ts al 
length in GLEANINGS for March Ist, particular: 
ly if it occurs in the ordinary place out of 
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doors? When hot water is used, perspirs ‘ion 
ensues—especially if more than one injection Is 
taken, and absorption through the kidney> and 
internal membranes is occurring. me. © 

Cedar Falls, Iowa, Mar. 14. 

[Thank you. Bro. P. I knew all, the » hile 
when our big guns (begging their pardon) vere 
telling us that wire cloth over the entrance 
would not do, that they were not quite 0: ‘h0- 
dox. Thanks for your suggestion in rega'(! to 
propolis, and also for your caution. I have |ak- 
eu cold once in the way you suggest, but = '1nce 


then I have been more careful. |] 
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/UTSIDE CASES FOR WINTERING. 





A. GREEN REVIEWS THE MATTER. 





if ere is one thing more than another that 
| hav felt disposed to criticise in the way 
Gueastnes is edited, it is, that, in your foot- 
notes (0 articles, you seem to think it necessary 
to tind some fault with the ideas therein pre- 
sented. and that, under the pressure of this 
wening necessity, objections are made, that, 
while usually real and vital ones, are often un- 
important, to say the least. Your supposition 
that snow would beat under my covers of cor- 
rugated iron is well taken. It would be a real 
objection if it were true; but I am happy to say 
that | have not had the least trouble from that 
source. I might, perhaps, if it were not that 
the cases are filled to overflowing with packing 
material, upon and into which the corrugated 
cover is crowded tightly, and then held there. 

But when you find fault with the board and 
stone as too much rigging, I must smile. The 
stone is all that is really necessary, though 
there are few bee-keepers who can not easily 
find some kind of board eighteen inches or so 
jong for each hive, and duplicate them every 
year if necessary. Some of my covers have a 
strip 1x144, nailed across each end of the sheet. 
With these the cross-boards are altogether un- 
necessary, and the stone may be replaced with 
hooks, or something similar; but I do not like 
them, as they are more expensive, and because 
they can not be nested together. With the 
plain sheets, twenty-five may be stored away 
out of the weather in the space that one of your 
covers Will oceupy. The stone, or its equiva- 
lent. | regard as a necessary part of each hive’s 
furniture, Summer and winter. I have some 
large paving-bricks that are a little more orna- 
mental. 

When it comes to looks, it may be that my 
packing-case might be improved upon—at pro- 
portionate expense. I must confess, though, 
that. while I take some pride in the appearance 
of my apiary during the summer, I do not care 
quite so much about its looks in the winter. A 
mantle of snow softens and beautifies all harsh 
outlines; and if there is none, the severe plain- 
uess of the packing-cases is only in keeping 
with the general bareness and desolation of 
objects of nature. Still, if the cases are made 
of better lumber, and painted, they may be 
made to look very neat. 
subt very much whether a good cover can 
be made that will not cost much more than the 
corrugated iron, especially when durability is 
considered. Painted muslin may do. I have 
never tried it; but I think it would be found 
unsatisfactory, and, in the long run, expensive. 
Rootug-paper I have tested thoroughly. It is 
undesirable, except for something cheap and 
temporary. The material for a tin roof costs as 
muc! as the iron, besides the expense of mak- 
ing 

Your eases, allowing only #4 of an inch on 
tach side for packing, are not nearly large 
enouch. Itis well enough to talk about put- 
ling ue packing material into a cushion in the 
Shap of a thin ring, to go within this 8{-inch 
spac’ - but did you ever try it? 

I not think the “dead-air space” at all 
prac’ cal, Theoretically it is all right when it 
wa ccad-air space: but in practice this can 
heve: be secured, and can only be approximated 
at g: ater cost than packing. One very real 
adva. tage of packing is, that, in the spring, it 
abso: os heat from the sun during the day time, 
thus .eeping up the temperature of the iva at 


high If you want to test this, take two ves- 
sels of glass, tin, or any thing you choose. 
The: should be air-tight to make the experi- 
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ment conclusive. Fill one with sawdust, and 
leave the other empty. Put them in an oven or 
other warm place until they are thoroughly 
heated through; then put them in a cool place 
and see which retains heat longer. 

I have just received a letter from M. M. 
Baldridge, in which he says: * The Oatmans 
discarded cellar wintering (say ten years ago), 
and thereafter left their bees on summer stands, 
packed in large boxes with chaff on all sides. 
. . . . . Their packing-boxes were made 
large enough.to hold four colonies, and they 
had an entrance on each of the four sides. 
They put up their bees thus very early—say in 
September or October, and did not remove them 
from the packing-boxes until June following. 
. . . . . The Oatmans wintered bees thus 
for several winters with fine success. They 
are now nearly out of the bee-business; but if 
they were to begin again they would pursue the 
same plan. At one time they had some 700 col- 
onies scattered about the country. . . . . . 
Their packing-boxes had bottoms, were made 
of cheap lumber, and cost about $1.00 each.” 

The Oatmans, I suppose you know, were very 
successful honey - producers at Dundee, Tl. 
They are now owners of several creameries, I 
believe. J. A. GREEN. 

Dayton, Ill., Mareh 10. 


{If I criticise ina foot-note I do not do so for 
the sake of it. I do not intend to make any 
criticism unless there is something that appears 
as a real objection. Very often, to call out 
further discussion, I enter a criticism in order 
to get the writer to elucidate a little more fully. 
I did not do so with that in view in your Jast 
article; but whatever the intention was, that 
foot-note has called forth a valuable communi- 
cation in defense. 

This time, friend Green, I shall have to as- 
sume the defensive, as you assume the offensive. 
You have cornered me up in several places, and 
I do not really know whether I can get out or 
not. Now, then, to the points of your article: 

I am glad to know, that, while the snow 

would apparently beat under the covers, it does 
not in reality. So, my criticism No.1 is washed 
out. 
About that board and stone. I may be wrong. 
but I still hang to the point that they make a 
good deal of extra rigging. I know there are a 
good many practical bee-keepers who use them. 
They want them summer and winter. But 
when you add to the toil of going through the 
whole apiary, by lifting off a ten or fifteen 
pound stone for every hive, you add just so 
much to the cost of producing a pound of honey, 
to say nothing of the extra labor and wear on 
the man. We have never used stones in our 
yard. Itis only rarely that we have winds that 
lift the covers off the hives; and W. Z. Hutch- 
inson, of the Review, expresses himself in a 
similar way. Perhaps this difference of opin- 
ion might be explained by locality. 

As to looks, I do not know that I would urge 
that point very hard. Your outside packing- 
eases, [ must admit, are rather pretty than 
otherwise, although I am opinion that a case 
such as I have described would look neater. 
After all, it is not looks, but dollars and cents, 
we are after, in bee-keeping, so I will yield to 
you on that point. 

Now about that air-space. At first I did not 
think it was possible to maintain practically a 
dead-air space; but those outside cases that I 
described, made of 3g lumber, and dovetailed, 
with a tin cover, will, I think, hold water. 
When they were pat together I told the painter 
to be sure to chink in paint wherever the joints 
seemed to be possibly a little loose, and he did 
so. Now, these outside cases are pushed down 
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into a banking of sawdust, which, being more or 
lesstwet, freezes around the outside bottom edge 
of the case; so you see that we have, practical- 
ly,adead-air space. In time these cases might, 
however, get a little leaky. 

Now as to results. So far in our apiary we 
can detect no difference between the air-"* pack- 
ed” and chaff-paecked. Yet I will admit that, 
before spring, we may see a woeful difference. 
I might say further, that, on account of dysen- 
tery, three colonies died in chaff hives, and one 
died in dead-air-space hives. Still, one straw 
does not show which way the wind blows. I! 
consider it only negative testimony: that is, so 
far there is nothing particular against the dead- 
air space. I have never tried the experiment, 
but I believe the packed space will cool slower 
than the air-space. But, mark this: We want 
all the sunshine we can have. One writer—I 
do not know who it was—intimated that air- 
spaces were better because they would warm 
up quicker, and so give the bees a chance to 
turn over in their dose. You see, this fact will 
partially compensate for the extra protection of 
packed spaces. 

About those rings of packing. No. I never 
tried them—that is, not exactly that thing. 
You know I spoke of this as being one of the 
provisional things. If the thing worked suc- 
cessfully here at the Home of the Honey-bees, 
it is no sign that it would do so in other locali- 
ties. I merely outlined a few things that I 
wanted to test, and I wanted others to try, and 
this was one of them. 

Now, friend Green, I thank you fer your crit- 
icisms, and I am quite willing to have my air- 
space idea snowed under. My air-space. did I 
say? No, 1 do not quite mean that. It is a 
very old thing that I have been reviving of late, 
justasI did thick top-bars and fixed ooo 
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THE HAYES FOUNDATION-FASTENER. 





A GOOD MACHINE, 

Friend Root:—As per request I herewith in- 
close a photograph of my foundation-fastener. 
I can imagine some one exclaiming, ** Thisis an 
improved Miller machine, as the principle is a 
metal plate.” But the fact is, I claim entire 
originality, not knowing that any other persons 
were working or had worked on the same line. 
How true the saying, *'There is nothing new 
under the sun.” Really, | imagined I was go- 
ing to present to the fraternity something that 
would certainly place me in an enviable posi - 
tion among the great in bee culture. I had al- 
ready imagined myself in one of those beautiful 
half-tones in the leading apicultural journal of 
the world, including an autobiographical sketch 
of the inventor. But, alas for my fond hopes! 
Miller gets there, and I am left. 

But notwithstanding, I claim the only practi- 
cal machine extant. ‘he model was construct- 
ed over a year ago. I have since manufactured 
several for supply-dealers and practical apia- 
rists, and they are pronounced by all an unquali- 
tied success. The rapidity and perfection of its 
work are astonishing. I can readily put in 10° 
ful] sheets in one minute. This is about as fast 
as one can handle the pieces, being perfectly 
centered in the section, and I defy one to be 
loosened from the section without tearing it -. 
For putting in foundation a la C. C. Miller, 
at top and * at bottom, it works to peatotine 
It requires no warming preparation of the 
foundation. It simply should be warm enough 
to bend without breaking. Its work during the 
winter months, when other methods are so.an- 
noying, is simply perfection. =~ 
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The most important feature of the me hing 
as compared with any other in the same ine, jg 
the guide-block, which centers the fou atioy 
without any effort from the operator. Th: stop 
plate cis controlled by the treadle. not see: in thy 
picture; consequently it is,adjuste d on thie flooy 
at the right of the machine. The plate yp ojecs 
below the head-bloek a. sufficiently far a \tend 
bevond the center-of the section. Thers is pe. 
neath the plate space. so that, when a seccion js 
placed on the guide-block, it passes benen i} thy 
steel plate. The contact of the hot plato with 
the wood is controlled by the treadle, as you cay 
hold it back until you desire to use it. Bur] 
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HAYES’ FOUNDATION-FASTENER. 


find the instant oeceupied in picking up the 
foundation gives the seetion the proper warmth 
to cause perfect adhesion. The foundation is 
picked up between the thumb and forefinger of 
each hand, and the lower edge is pressed agains! 
the guide-block, coming in contact with the hot 
plate, which is instantly withdrawn by pressure 
on the treadle; at the same time the foundation 
is dropped on the section, firmly adhering to the 
same. Iconsider this the only correet principle 
by which to fasten foundation. 
MELL R. Hayes. 
Washington, Kan., Nov. 0), 


{Our experience with machines for putting 
foundation into sections by the aid of a slidiug 
heated plate or tongue has not heretofore been 
satisfactory. But Mr. Hayes sent one of his 
machines, with a re quest that we give it « trial. 
We did so. It does the work neatly, rapidly. 
and accurately. It has this advantage over 
machines that press the foundation iio the 
wood, @ la Clark, in that there is no foundation 
wasted—an edge turned over and press: « into 
the wood. Your humble servant, E. R.. ‘ried il 
a good deal; and although it worked vather 
hard (through no fault of the princip!:, how- 
ever, but because the working parts were « little 
tight) I feltsatistied there was somethiny in the 
principle. I said, when I first. looked at |‘, that 
it was copied after Arthur C. Miller’s m: chine; 
but Mr. Hayes’ letter shows that he a> wa 
original. It has the advantage over th: Miller 
machine in that the block A guides the |» inda- 
tion to the center of the section. 

Briefly, the mode of operation is this: —\ see 
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tion id under the tongue C, and all around 


ihe block A, the latter being just half the width 


ofthe scetion. A strip of foundation is picked 
yp. at | held against the surface A. The foun- 
dation 1s allowed to slide down and strike the 
heated tongue C, which, being withdrawn by 
the treadle, in connection with the cord F, 


ayes (he foundation with a melted edge when 
itscrives the section. Inan instant it cools and 


ab FS, ie : ; 

The vrineiple is all right; but the machine as 
made. it seems to me, is a little expensive, and 
possibly may be simplified a litthe more than 
this G. eee BK 
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CONTRACTION AND COMB HONEY. 





rHeE RIGHT AND WRONG KIND AGAIN, AS Dis- 
CUSSED BY DOOLITTLE, 





| wish every reader of GLEANINGS would 
turn again to page 167 of the present volume 
and read the first part of C. W. Dayton’s article 
on contraction. Itis a rare thing that so much 
trath is brought outin so little space. IT know 
nothing about his **queen-restrictor,” and do 
not refer to that part. [have been very much 
surprised to see the grounds taken of late in 
(LEANINGS by its managers, to the effect that 
contraction methods tend to give only a me- 
dium foree of bees in the honey-harvest, while 
all that I have ever written on the subject, and 
the most I have seen, has been to prove that 
the contraction plan, if rightly worked, will 
give a “ rousing colony ” during the honey har- 
vest, as Mr. Dayton says, and as few bees at all 
other times as is consistent with having this 
rousing colony just when we want it. For the 
benetitof the younger readers of GLEANINGS, 
and to brush up your memory a little. Mr, Ed- 
itor, let me say a few words as to how I manage 
bees on the contraction plan, to secure a large 
yield of comb honey. As the older readers of 
GLEANINGS Will remember, I formerly worked 
my bees on the side and top-box plan combined, 
therefore all of my hives are two feet long in- 
side, while the brood-chamber proper is only 
13, inches inside, 544 inches on either side of 
this being set apart for the side boxes, which, 
added to the 134 inches, makes the two feet. 
Since | adopted the lateral plan of working for 
comb honey, as deseribed in alate number of 
ULEANINGS, each of these side-box apartments 
is filled with chaff, or has a chaff cushion in 
there. so as to shut the bees out and protect 
them for winter. When spring arrives, the 
hees (n these hives thus fixed are stimulated to 
rear (he greatest amount of brood possible, by 
one or all of the known plans to accomplish 
this objeet, till the nine frames which fill the 
brooi-chamber proper are filled with brood. 
As ive weather is always changeable in the 
sprins and early summer, the chaff packing isa 
greai help to the bees, by way of enabling 
them to maintain an even temperature, and 


thus le hives are filled with brood a little ear- 
lier) the season than they otherwise would 
besa all know who are now recommending 


cha!) paeked boxes for single-walled hives as 
soo 3 set from the cellar. To digress a little: 

I ist say that I think those who are telling 
tha: cn air-space is as good as a space filled 
With chaff or straw are making a great mis- 
take Let me prove it to you. On several oc- 


asics, from ants working in my packing, and 
for « her reasons, the chaff or fine straw was 
take’ out of one side, or perhaps one side and 
ones od, during the summer and left out till 
cold veather came in the late fall or early 
Wint iy. At this time, when I came to pac 

thes’ vacant spaces I invariably found the bees 


clustered up against the side or sides which 
were packed, and away from those where the 
packing was removed. If the packing was re- 
moved from one side I would find the bees clus- 
tered in a half -sphere against the opposite 
side; if removed froma side and an end, the 
bees would be clustered up against the inside 
opposite eorner, lying right up against the 
wood along the two packed sides as far out as 
the cluster came. If all four sides were packed, 
then I found the bees clustered in the center of 
the hive in all directions. If this does not show 
the value of chaff packing, then I was wrong 
in allowing it to convince me that it were bet- 
ter to have my bees, all of them, in fully chaff- 
packed hives, as they are now. But, to return: 
When these nine frames are filled with brood 
itis generally too early for swarms to issue to 
the best advantage for the production of honey; 
and desiring all the bees possible at this season 
of the year (these bees are in reality our crop of 
honey), I remove one of the chaff cushions from 
one of the five-inch spaces. and place three 
frames of brood, taken from the brood-chamber 
beyond the slotted 44 - inch division - board 
(which was placed there when I used side box- 
es, the bees passing through this slotted board 
to the boxes) when empty combs are placed in 
the brood-nest in place of the removed frames 
of brood. Ina week the other end of the hive 
is served in the same way, which gives me, as 
will be seen, 15 frames in a hive, thus securing 
a large force of bees right at the commence- 
ment of the honey harvest, with little disposi- 
tion toswarm thus far. As the brood in the 
frames set over in the five-inch spaces should 
be as nearly all sealed when set there as possi- 
ble, it will be seen that, in 12 days, the brood 
from these combs should be all matured; and 
as the queen rarely goes into these spaces to de- 
posit eggs, [have these combs empty of brood, 
or nearly so, by the time the wide frames of 
sections used on the lateral plan need to come 
out over these side apartments. They can now 
be taken out and reserved for new swarms, or 
used for tiering up for extracted honey. If any of 
the combs I wish to take out still have brood in 
them. they are justas good for the extracting su- 
per over a queen-excluder, or they can be used in 
forming nuclei or building up those already 
formed. As the frames are taken out. the 
chaff cushions are returned, they having been 
stored in the hive all the while, and the wide 
frames of sections allowed to go right on out 
over them, as I gave in my former article. 
When this hive swarms, the brood, with enough 
adhering bees to eare for it, is set in a new hive 
on another stand. Six frames of comb founda- 
tion, or empty frames, as I think best according 
to the time of year, together with dummies to 
take the place of three frames, are set in the 
brood-chamber, and the swarm allowed to re- 
turn, or hived back in the same hive (when the 
queen’s wing is not clipped), when the work in 
the sections goes right along without interrup- 
tion on account of the swarming. I need not en- 
large on this matter. All will see at a glance 
that colonies treated as here given will far sur- 
= in numbers, at just the time we want num- 
vers, thoseSkept in an eight-frame hive, and re- 
strict the ** mouths to feed ” after the harvest is 
yast, and yet give us sufficient bees for winter. 
Vhat we wantis a rousing colony at just the 
right time, and I know of no plan that will give 
such, equal to the contraction plan as outlined 
above. G. M. DoonirrLe. 
Borodino, N. Y., Mar. 16. 


{You and friend Dayton are bound, I see, to 
yut me ina hole. Now, may be I had_ better 
eep still, and, as Dr. Mason says, pull the hole 

in after me. No, I won’t keep still. Friend 
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Dayton uses a twelve-frame L. hive, while you 
use a nine to fifteen frame Gallup hive with or 
without a five-inch packed space on each side. 
My remarks were confined principally to the 
eight-frame L. hive. You see the circumstances 
were a little different. If all had hives, and 
managed contraction as do you and friend ow 
ton, there would be no disputing your grounds. 
But for some reason or other, the tendency of 
the times is rather against contraction. Here 
at the Home of the Honey-bees it forced pollen 
into the sections, and caused the bees to build 
out and fill the sections only over the contract- 
ed brood-nest. The sections projecting over 
the brood-nest were hardly touched. If I did 
very much contraction I think I should prefer 
to doitala Heddon, on the sectional brood- 
chamber plan. 

Dr. Miller used to be an advocate of contrac- 
tion; but now he has rather gone back on it. 
Perhaps he will tell us why. Hutchinson, in 
the Review, says, “* With an eight-frame hive I 
have seldom found it advisable to contract the 
brood-nest of an established colony.” 

Yes, Dayton did make some good points in 
favor of contraction, and you score some more 
good ones; after all, the more I read your arti- 
cle, the more Iam inclined to believe that I do 
not disagree with you very much as you man- 
age. Ifmy printed statements do not agree, it 
is because I have not made myself clear. | 

E. 

{Friend D., lam greatly obliged to you for 
the heavy testimony you have given us in re- 
gard to chaff packing over an empty air-space. 
Perhaps your air-spaces were not air-tight; 
but when I devised the chaff hive I made a 
number of experiments very much like those 
you mention, to show the value of chaff. As 
you state it, it looks quite reasonable that your 
method gives a larger force of bees: but I con- 
fess I should have been better satisfied had you 
mentioned that you tried several hives without 
this plan of contraction you speak of.] A.T.R. 
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STRONG COLONIES FOR GOOD RESULTS. 





PUTTING TWO COLONIES TOGETHER IN SPRING. 





However bee-keepers may differ on other sub- 
jects, I think all are agreed on this. Last sea- 
son was a poor one; and although my colonies 
were fairly strong, I thought I would make sure 
of having at least part of them give good re- 
sults, so I doubled up a number. It was a very 
simple matter todouble then, for my hives stand 
in pairs. each pair standing close side by side, 
and it was easy to take one away and move the 
other a little, so as to stand in the middle of the 

lace where the pair stood. The returning bees 

rom each hive seemed very little troubled by the 
change. The hives had eight frames, and none 
of the frames were taken away, but a second 
story given, one queen being taken away. The 
question may be asked as to what I should gain 
so long as I did not increase the number of 
workers. Well, suppose each hive would give a 
surplus of 10 lbs., and the twounited would give 
20 lbs., there would be only one colony instead 
of two to handle. Besides, there ought to be 
fewer unfinished sections. 

Now forthe results. I can not say for certain, 
but, judging from what other colonies did, I 
think I didn’t get as much honey from these 
doubled-up colonies as I should have done if 
they had been left separate. “Why?” I don’t 
know. That’s one trouble with my bees—they 
have so little consideration for either my theo- 
ries or my feelings. I had counted on making 
quite a splurge on reporting the considerable 











































BEE CULTURE. AP®. 1, 
gain by my scheme, and it is no little hu: jlia- 
tion to own upa failure. But the bees (don’t 
seem to care. Nearly always, when | play 


something smart, the bees spoil it all. But] 
don’t always tell about it. 1 don’t like to. I've 
too much consideration for the feelings of other 
ae. 

Altogether, I had some 300 two-story a ‘airs, 
at least part of the season, although most of 
them had only three or four frames in the low- 
story. A division-board was put beside ‘hese 


frames, and the empty space filled up witt: hay, 
To prevent, comb- building between the two sto- 
ries, a thin board was put in some cases, but 
generally a piece of cloth of some kind, pertiaps 
an old bee-quilt. Thisallows nocommunication 
between the two stories, except a strip of one or 
two inches, the width of the hive, at the front 
or back end. 

If the queen was left in the upper story, I'n 
not sure that she ever went down to the lower 
story of her own accord; but if she was left in 
the lower story, she was pretty sure to go up, 

REARING COLONIES UNDER THE 

BROOD-NEST, ETC. 

By means of this two-story business I madea 
discovery of some value. Put a cloth ora 
board between the upper and lower story, leay- 
ing free communication between the two at 
front or back, having the queen in the upper 
story, and you may rely quite — on having 
the bees start queen-cells in the lower story, 
It is much the same as Doolittle’s plan of hav- 
ing queen-cells above a queen-exeluder. by 
the way, if ’'m not mistaken, the first public 
mention of having queens raised in an upper 
story with a laying queen below was made by 
me in the columns of GLEANINGS, and I think 
Doolittle refers to it in his book. 

At first I was much elated with the idea of let- 
ting a young queen be raised to supersede the 
old one. Butin this Lsucceeded, I think, in only 
a single instance. The young queen, in al! oth- 
er cases, was duly hatched, but disappeared be- 
fore laying. If I were allowed to guess, I should 
say she got along all right till, in her wander- 
ings, she got upstairs, when the bees killed her. 
It might be worth while to see what would be 
the outcome if an excluder were used so that 
the young queen could not get above. In Doo- 
little’s experience, when the old and the young 
queens got together it was the old one that was 
Killed. No matter whether the young queen 
was raised in an upper or lower story, she was 
the one to be killed with me. What made the 
difference? Could the bad season have had any 
thing to do with it? 

Let me tell you the use I made of the discov- 
ery. It proved, in the first place, that a young 
queen can be raised in a hive with a laying 
queen, without the use of a queen-excluder. Such 
queen seems to be raised by the bees oi the 
same principle as superseding. and may be ex- 
pected to be of the best quality. If I wanied to 
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save the queen I took her away just be!ore or 
just after hatching. If I wanted to start « nu- 
cleus, all I had to do was to take away th low- 
er story, bees and all, and set it in a new lace. 
Enough bees would adhere to it to take cre of 
the brood; and that brood, hatching out, » ould 
make quite a colony by the time the » ung 
queen commenced to lay. 

Of course, taking the brood away in thi- way 
deprived the colony of the young bees it » ould 
have had later. iff wanted these younge bees 
to be left with the old colony, or, rath«’. if! 
wanted to return to the old colony all the ‘ield- 
bees of the nucleus, after the young que: i 


ban to lay, my plan was a little differen: 
stead of taking the lower story to a new p “ce. 
set itfon top of the supers on the old plac. 
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here was no communication with the 
iow; and after the young queen began 
| then set the nucleus in a new place, 
its flying force would unite with the old 


sa plan that might work for those who 
ierease but prefer to have no swarm- 
ist before there is danger of swarming, 
‘he hive two-story, putting only one 
f brood in the upper story, and the rest 
ower story with a cloth between, leaving 
en in the upper story.2In about twelve 
set the lower story in a new location. 


ut This latter will be so reduced in bees by the re- 
ps mova! that I think it will not swarm, and the 
Ol old colony Will be left in nearly the same condi- 
or tion as if it had east &@swarm. But that’s only 
nt my guess in the matter, and the bees would 

have to be consulted about it before the plan 
m could be trusted. Cc. C. MILLER. 
fer Marengo, Ill., Mar, 10. 


(Friend M., we decided, about as you have, 
that uniting two colonies that are fairly started 


R in spri 


ng, is, if any thing, a detriment in results. 


Of course, it is a good idea to unite two colonies 


k innumbers they would not pull through; 
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: but where they are fairly started, and have got 
V- things fixed to go right on when fruit-blossoms 
al open, | do not believe it best to break up their 
ver arrangements, aS we must do more or less to put 
ng two together. If one has more bees than he 
ry, wants to care for, and no market for them, he 
v- might thus reduce his number of stocks, it is 
By true, 
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(HE NEW SHIPPING AND INTRODUCING CAGE, 
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Mr. Root:—We hand you an electrotype for 
(LEANINGS, Which you kindly offered to insert. 
cable we would adda word to the read- 
ersunfamiliar with the innovation. 
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DEWEY’S IMPROVED PEET CAGE. 


sa standard Peet cage, save in having 
cloth slide beneath the tin slide, and 
penings upon the edge into the candy. 
zinal Peet cage is convenient in weight, 
ind size for the summer transport of 
The objections upon different gry 
, it in GLEANTNGS by Dr. Miller, Mr. 
e, and others, need not be repeated. It 
recalled how they demonstrated that 
inbs, and queens, are too valuable to be 
and sacrificed to the use of the Peet 
riginally devised. 
eet idea of introduction, indeed, is ob- 
ut the cage has advantages not inhe- 
he Benton, the Pratt, and other popular 
rhere is the chief objection, that it has 
ipartment. The new cage, as entitled 
as received this criticism, with the ob- 
fextra cost; but it bears lgney these 
ements, trusting that time will show 
th to be more or less immaterial. 
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The improved-cage will drop between the 
combs, with very little spacing, into the midst 
of the bees, where its two gauze sides invite 
speedy acquaintanceship. What other cage 
has these two advantages—location in the clus- 
ter, and publicity of the queen? The time of 
liberation is dependent upon the number of 

assages uncorked to the outside bees. The 
senton cage has but one opening, and is too 
thick to slide between the combs, 


Will bees be shaken about more by transit in 
a shallow cagé like the improved Peet, than in 
high-walled compartments of the other trans- 
mitters? There seems to be an answer upon 
theory. We will let experience give the ver- 
dict. Again, the bees are not in immediate 
contact with a chilling tin surface. Mr. P. H. 
Elwood suggests that wax applied to the inside 
of the slide in cold weather might tend to re- 
tain the warmth. This may be done, or a pa- 
per may be slipped between the tin and the 
gauze. 

For those yet desirous of using an old and fa- 
miliar method of introduction, the improved 
cage will be a Peet cage stil] by removing the 
gauze slide. On the other hand, when the tin 
slide is drawn away the queen may be intro- 
duced by almost any method now in vogue, and 
as soon, or as remotely as desired. All are free 
to use the cage. It has — points; do not 
sweepingly condemn it. he saving of queens 
in introduction will cover its extra cost, which 
is not large. The Falconer Manufacturing Co. 
are now making the cage. It will probably 
never come into universal use, but has a place 
to fill for a considerable class who desire at 
once a fair shipping and a reliable introducing 
cage. F. H. & E. H. Dewey. 

Jestfield, Mass., Feb. 26. 


[The cage as you have changed it is certainly 
improved: but it just occurs to us now, that, 
if you had gone just one step further, you 
could have improved it still more, and still 
have retained many of the features 
valuable in the original and new 
Peet cage: besides all this, it would 
cost less. Why have the tin slide 
ataH? This, you remember, is one 
of the naughty features of the old 
Peet cage. The wood will shrink 
or swell so the slide will be either 
too loose or too tight. We would 
make the cage this way: The wire- 
cloth slide you have adopted is a 
good thing. Goa little further and 
make two wire-cloth slides, and 
groove both sides of the cages 
alike, and shove the wire-cloth 
slides, one on each side, into the 
grooves. Cover both sides with a light strip of 
wood ' inch thick, and the size of the cage. 
These are to be held in place by nailing. The 
purchaser, on receiving his queen, simply pries 
off one of the wooden sides and then introduces 
by the candy or Peet method. If by the Peet 
method, he fastens the cage against the comb, 
in the regular way, and withdraws the wire 
cloth in place of the tin slide. Why, friend 
ec you have given a suggestion that ena- 
bles those who still like the old Peet method of 
introducing, and still do not like some of the 
disagreeable features of the Peet cage, to have 
just what they have been looking for, without 
most of the objections. Still, for all this we 
think the Benton cage is superior. It is the one 
cage that has carried queens successfully by 
mail to Australia, back and forth to Ewrope, 
across continents, and to the islands of the sea. 
One great reason for this is the three smal] 
compartments instead of the one large a 
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WASH YE, MAKE YOU CLEAN. 


THE NEW WATER CURE AT THE PRESENT TIME, 








When I proposed sending our little pamphlets 
out by the thousand, as I did in our issue for 
March 1, I expected a flood of testimonials from 
a grateful people; but I confess I had no com- 
prehension that we should get such astounding 
testimonials in regard to its power in curing 
disease and alleviating suffering as have been 
coming for the past few weeks. I have been 
saying to myself again and again, * Thisisa 
new thing, and it is fashionable. Everybody is 
talking about it, and we must make allowances 
for the effect of imagination.” It is not very 
many years ago since people were buying elec- 
tric medals, or buttons—yes, whole factories 
were engaged in making them. Even the 
hands in our establishment, in spite of all I 
could say, wore these senseless trinkets, and de- 
clared they felt stronger. had more vigor and 
energy, ete. I tried to remonstrate, and proved 
to them the device had no electricity about it 
at all—that electricity did not work in that 
way,ete. I finally gave it up in despair, and 
inwardly groaned in anguish to think that peo- 
ple of good sense should have faith ina silly 
trap that was just about on a par with nailing 
a horseshoe over your door for good luck. I do 
not know how long they stuck to their electric 
medals, but I think they are pretty much all 
gone now, and the electric belts and all such 
traps with them. 

Now, the question that confronts us_ is, 
* What part of the wonderful cures that are 
told of in every mail,come from this same 
— trait of humanity. and what comes from 
downright actual relief?” I am sure that a 
good deal comes from the latter; for it is as 
plain as an operation in surgery, or as plain as 
the remedying of a defect in a mechanical ap- 
pliance: and along with the testimony comes a 
great string of facts in regard to relieving and 
saving the lives of domestic animals in the 
same way. For this purpose, any of the com- 
mon fountain pumps to be found now in almost 
every household will answer an excellent pur- 
yose. One writer tells of finding a valuable ox 

ust at the point of death, from a stoppage. He 

Coeeanen to know what could be done with 
water, so he borrowed a cheap pump of a 
neighbor. and the animal was relieved and on 
its feet in justa little while. I suppose that 
hundreds of valuable horses. cattle, and other 
stock are lost every little while just through ig- 
norance of the simple means in the reach of 
every one to relieve them. You need not be 
afraid of using too much water. 

As I expected, the question arises continually, 
~*~ What shall be done with this large amount of 
water, to get it out of the way and avoid un- 
sjleasant smells and laborious carrying?” Very 
a bee-keepers’ homes are provided with 
water-closet arrangements to dispose of this ac- 
cumulation. The best arrangement I know of 
is one I have described before, which we have 
had in use for some years. The ground back of 
our outbuilding slopes downward for perhaps 
ten rods. Some years ago I du » dite, three 
or four feet deep and two or three feet wide, 
filling it within a foot of the top with stones, 
tinware, and any old rubbish I could pick up on 
the premises. Over the top I put flat stones, 
old tinware, sheet iron, and whatever else I 
could gather up: then it was covered with 
good rich soil. Mine covering was placed fow 
enough so the plow would not disturb it. This 
ison the plan of father Cole’s * new agricul- 
ture.” as you may remember. The upper end 
of this covered ditch communicates with our 
out-building; but, please notice our whole 
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ground is thoroughly underdrained, aj the 
underdrains are just below this _reservoi., so jy 
can not stand full of water. Right oy r this 
covered ditch we have planted rhubarb. »r pie. 
plant; and it supplies our whole town with im- 
mense stalks of “* pie timber” almost th. yea; 
round. If anybody wishes to take exe> ) tions 
to this way of raising garden-stuff, he is «it |p. 
erty todo so; but I have never seen one why 
could tell a particle of difference betwee this 
product and that raised with an abundance of 
stable manure. In fact, there ts no diffr rence, 
Now, the above arrangement will dispose of 
just as much water as you feel inclined 10 use. 

‘he objection to Terry’s plan of having heayy 
buckets of galvanized iron, is, that they sooy 
become full, and heavy to carry away. One 
ood friend suggests that Terry sheaia modify 
1is plans for an outbuilding, so as to accommo- 
date the new water cure. 

We have not space to mention a tenth part 
of the wonderful cures narrated; but | may 
speak of one or two. One friend was taken 
with a pain in the back while out in the woods 


chopping. He had great difficulty in getting 
home. The doctor was called, and. he pro- 
nounced it rheumatism of the bowels. He did 


every thing he could for his patient, but it 
amounted to but very little. Other physicians 
and different medicines were used, but to no 
avail, and he and his friends began to think he 
would never be able to work any more. How- 
ever, a thorough use of the new cure enabled hin 
to get up and go to work in less than three 
days. His backache was the result of a stop- 
page that the water removed. It took nearly a 
mouth, however, to effect a permanent cure. 

I must not fail to mention, that quite a num- 
ber have testified to the effect that the new 
water cure has a wonderful effect in the modern 
disease called “ grippe.”” Sudden acute attacks 
are driven away almost instantly by the use of 
hot water. One friend says that, by using dai- 
ly, he entirely escaped a series of severe colds 
oy affected the whole neighborhood around 
1im. 

Several have suggested having a short tube 
through the bottom of the pail, just large 
enough so the rubber tube will slip over it. Of 
course, there can be no objection to this plan, 
but it spoils the pail for other purposes, and | 
do not see that it is any more convenient. To 
facilitate using the water, I have a light tin 
pail, and the water is dipped from the hot- 
water reservoir that stands on our Stewart 
stove. This pail hangs on a hook right back 
of the stove. -The rubber tube is on a little shelf 
(out of sight) right beside the aforesaid hook. 
This is simply dropped into the water, aud a lit- 
tle bent wire near one end of the tube is slipped 
over the edge of the pail. As soon as the other 
end is dropped down the water begins to flow. 


The length of the rubber tube aid the 
height of the pail determine the force of the jet 
of water. 
DR. SALISBURY’S METHOD OF TREATING DIS 
EASE, AND HIS USE OF HOT WATE". 
Mr. Root:—In your article,“A New ‘{ethod 
of Treating Disease Without Medic ve,” It 
GLEANINGS of March 1, there is a brief © |/usion 
to Dr. Salisbury’s method, which is somewhat 
inaccurate. It is quite true, that th: doctor 
has accomplished and is still aecom: ishing 
much for suffering humanity, but he ‘oes! 
feed his patients on hot water. In_ his system 
the hot water is used solely for flush ig the 
stomach and intestines, cleansing the ‘orme 
from slimy, pasty growths, which ‘  terfere 
with good digestion, and the latter fr: fect” 
lent deposits. To feed his patients, th: oct 
prescribes beef—lean steak, free from it and 
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grist edueced to mince meat in a chopper, 


and t! a pressed into cakes or meat, balls, and 
then | viled. According to Dr. Salisbury’s the- 
ory, fo ih is two-thirds carnivorous and one- 


third \erbivorous; and his food should follow 
the save proportions. In some countries—In- 
dia for example—the people, in the course of 
gener. tions, have become herbivorous, and are 
able to live on a purely vegetable diet; but, few 
people can digest a purely vegetable or farina- 
ous diet in the United States. The doctor 
holds that most diseases are caused by a long 
course of eating improper foods which ferment 
in the stomach or bowels, and do not properly 
digest. His remedy is, first, to wash away of- 
fending and offensive matters by taking a pint 
or more of hot water at about a temperature of 
10°, an hour before each meal, and the same 
interval before bedtime. Then he prescribes 
anexclusive meat diet, or as nearly exclusive 
asthe patient can take it, forbidding sugary, 
starchy foods, and any thing prone to easy fer- 
mentation. Medicine is given, if necessary to 
help digestion. With good digestion the sys- 
tem begins to make good blood; and with a 
supply of good blood, all the organs of the body 
perform their functions well, and normal health 
is restored. This, of course, is not done in a 
day, for nature works slowly, and the result of 
along course of wrong living can not be cor- 
rected by a short course of right living. In the 
case of Serious diseases, like, for instance, con- 
sumption, it takes probably a year or two of 
ireatment to get thoroughly well; but the im- 
provement usually begins atonce; and the end, 
ifslow, is pretty certain. 

The doctor’s plan, you see, differs from the 
one you deseribe, in that it is more extensive— 
flushing the whole of the internal man, and not 
simply the colon, though the latter is good so 
far as it goes—and more natural. 

It may interest some of your readers to know 
that Dr. Salisbury is an Ohio man, hailing, 
| believe, from Cleveland, though now living 
in New York, at 170 W. 59th St. 


New York, March 7. E. CONNOLLY. 


|My good friend, we are apenetiesl? glad to 
lear something which comes so near being di- 
rect from our old friend Dr. Salisbury. Perhaps 
I may remark, that I was at one time an enthu- 
siastic patient of the doctor’s—so much so, that, 
for eighteen weeks, I scareely ate so much as a 
crum) of bread; therefore oat the anybody tells 
you thata man ean not live on animal food 
alone you may know he is mistaken. At an 
early period of my life, for almost four years I 
ale only vegetable food. It were no more than 
fair, however, to say that I used pienty of milk 
and butter. Iwas at that time an ardent dis- 
ciple of Fowler & Wells. In regard to animal 
orvesetable diet, my opinion is, that the great 
Fath vr has given usa system so adapted toa 
variely of foods that nature can, Without much 
‘fori get along with either the one or the 
other: and I believe there are times, or special 
coud: ‘ons of the system when either the one or 
the «her almost exclusively may be a benefit; 
and | ‘hink one marked benefit I received in 
both -ases was that I got so tired of my food 
that | was very certain not to overload the 
stlom. oh; and I believe that almost every one 
who ailing may receive benefit by eating 
spari zly. Find out, by careful experiment, 
Just ow mueh food is needed to enable you to 
get « ong comfortably, and then stop right 
“juar off when this limit is reached, always 
rene: bering that too little is far safer than too 
much Hot water, taken in large quantities a 
full! ar before meals, is many times an excel- 
lent iing. For myself, however, I greatly 
prefe’ it in the shape of hot lemonade. My 
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good friend Dr. Salisbury, however, with most 
patients, would bid them omit the sugar part of 
the above beverage. 

I beg pardon for my pleasantry in regard to 
feeding patients hot water; for if anybody 
knows that Dr. Salisbury chooses for his pa- 
tients the most concentrated and hearty food 
there is to be found, I certainly ought to. 
Hot water of itself, without any other diet, 
would probably prove to be a rather “thin” 
food. | 


INTERNAL BATHING—IS A CAUTION NEEDED? 
Regarding your suggestions in regard to the 
use of water in cleansing the body internally, I 
should like to inquire whether, the use of water 
once adopted, it is not necessary to persist in 
it always thereafter. I have been told of cases 
in which defecation has not occurred for years 
without the use of water. H. M. WHEELOCK. 
Fergus Falls, Minn., March 14. 


{Friend W., two or three physicians have de- 
clared that there is danger in the way you in- 
dicate. Iam inclined to think, however, that 
there can rot be very much danger, for we have 
testimonies now from hundreds who have used 
it for several months to several years; and 
I myself have used it daily for a week or two, 
and then stopped, and I did not experience any 
difticulty in the line you indicate. | 


“THROW PILYSIC TO THE DOGS.” 


{I have several times felt that I should like to 
be able to cleanse the whole small intestines, in 
the same way we cleanse the colon. A good 
friend who has been for many years an invalid 
gives us a suggestion in this line in the commu- 
nication below: | 

In GLEANINGS for March Ist I notice a clear 
statement of the drugless remedy, and the ben- 
efits to be derived by its use. have been a 
great sufferer from sick-headache, having it 
frequently, sometimes every week, and lasting 
three and four days, without intermission—one 
of the three or four days, often unfit for any 
business, or even to see a friend. My ailment 
was not like yours, Bro. Root—diarrhea, but 
the opposite—constipation—and of the most ob- 
stinate nature, so that pills and drugs of all 
kinds, thought to be helpful, were resorted to. 
I was also very careful as to the regimen of 
diet. These generally gave some temporary 
relief: but after a while, each in turn would, 
in a great measure, lose its power, unpil I had 
almost given up all hope of having any com- 
fortable degree of health in this life. 

When I heard of this ** new method of treat- 
ing disease without medicine” I gave it a 
thorough practical test. With me it did its 
work well just as you deseribed, but did only 
half of the work. While the colon was cleans- 
ed, and apparently entirely relieved, the small 
intestines remained in their dormant and con- 
sequently diseased condition. I told our faith- 
ful family physician my difficulty, and it is for 
the sake of giving to any who have suffered as 
I have, the benefit of his reply that I now write 
this article. 

Take a hearty drink of water, cold or warm 
(warm is best) on retiring at night. And as soon 
as you rise in the morning, use flaxseed (that 
which is not ground is best): pick all the 
straws or other refuse matter out of it, of 
course. Eat enough of it so that the bowels 
will have a free natural movement. It may 
take three tablespoonfuls—with others, much 
more, even toa pint a day. Be sure to take 
enough; it can not do any hurt. It will cleanse 
the stomach; and, as it passes the small intes- 
tines, will clear them; then, entering the colon, 
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with the water treatment their united action 
will prove most effectual. The flaxseed leaves 
the whole system lubricated, so that the work 
of digestion goes on more perfectly—at least, 
this has been the result in my case. My bowels 
now move full and freely; and although I am 
55 years of age, my general health is much im- 
proved. The headaches have almost entirely 
disappeared. As my ailment was of long stand- 
ing. itis probable I shall have to keep. up the 
use of flaxseed or the combined treatment for 
some time, or, perhaps, more or less through 
life. But if I shall receive as much benefit 
from them in the future as I have in the past, I 
ean hardly say enough in their praise. L. 





Ihave been using it for the past six weeks 
for what the doctor calls neuralgia of the blad- 
der and bowels, and ulceration of the bowels. 
He gave me medicine to take internally, but I 
did not take it, as I wanted to test the hot wa- 
ter. I find lam perfectly free from pain, and 
am able to do my usual work. I used about 
three quarts every morning and night for the 
past month; since that the same quantity once 
aday. There are large numbers of people who 
have paid $4.00 for the cure, and they speak 
very highly of it; but they are bound not to di- 
vulge the secret, if it is a secret; but the public 
will owe you a debt that money can not pay. 

Alvinston, Can., Mar. 14. JAMES ORCHARD. 


We notice in the Canadian Bee Journal of 
March 15, that the Montreal Witness has pub- 
lished the water-cure treatment exactly as 
given by Dr. Hall. 


~ [YADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 




















LIGHTER APPLIANCES FOR OUR LADY FRIENDS. 





After reading the letter signed Emma Wilson 
on page 8), I thought, why can we not have a 
corner to discuss gloves, aprons, etc.? There are 
lots of questions we women bee-keepers could 
ask of one another, while the men are discuss- 
ing thick top-bars, closed ends, and dovetailed 
hives, with which they fill the paper, and I am 
not the least bit interested in, because the thing 
on my mind is section-cases for next season; 
what shall I get? One that will hold 24 see- 
tions, will with propolis and all complete, weigh 
30 Ibs.; this is too heavy for a woman to lift, es- 
vecially when there are many and she is in a 
vurry. I have 32 hives, and have to do every 
thing around the bees myself; as they are so 
cross, none of the family will touch them. But 
if they are cross they are good workers. Last 
season they averaged 30 Ibs. to the hive. while 
many others got nothing. Those ‘ Blessed 
Bees” have been a success with me, for in the 
very poorest years I always get a little. 

I have used the wide frames to-hold sections, 
six of them holding 24 sections on the 8-frame 
Langstroth hive, but they are too heavy; so I 
took three of them and nailed on grooved strips 
and putin glass, or sometimes pieces of shingle 
or wood separators, and tied them together 
with cord. a are some trouble to fix, but 
when they are done they are very handy, as 
they are easy to lift and put on the hives, and 
they can be piled up two or three stories high, 
or turned around. I have thought if A. T Root 
could see them he would say: “Oh dear! how 
very shiftless and untidy!” but I did it because 
it was easy to lift them. Mus. W. Gruss. 

Denuevilie: Deane Co., Wis., Mar. 2. 


[Years ago we had what we called a. adies 
Department, but for some reason or 0: hey j; 
was dropped. There is no reason why /) couig 
not be resumed if the sisters will be «ire tj 
write for it. Miss Wilson has already ) ade, 
good start; and if the ladies will discuss som. 
things all by themselves, we men will no: stand 
in the way. 

In regard toa suitable surplus arrang. men; 
why wouldn’t a dovetailed section-holdoy sy: 
plus case answer the purpose? Twenty-foyy 
pounds is too heavy to lift all at one tine, yoy 
say. But, bless you, with the super as 1odilied 
with a follower, you need not itt more thay 
four sections ata time. Say, now, what is the 
use-ofolifting 24 lbs. so much, any way? If yoy 
don’t want to bother with four sections at g 
time, just have a light, handy wheelbarroy 
close to the hive, and then sort 0’ tilt the case 
up on the barrow. You know you ean handle 
a good many heavy things by simply getting 
the advantage of them in the right way, and 
still not be obliged to do any heavy lifting oy 
straining. You remember years ago, Mrs. Jep- 
nie Culp used to produce some big crops of 
honey, and she used one of A. I. Root’s hand) 
wheelbarrows as her “ best man” in the apiary, 
She made him (i. e., the wheelbarrow) do all 
the carrying, and managed the yard with 
profit and pleasure. ‘* There, there, now.” some 
of you will say, “just like all supply-dealers, 
They like to get in an advertisement of some of 
their implements in a foot-note.” For con- 
science’ sake! Can’t we mention a good thing, 
even if we do sell it?] E. R. R. 

oe 


GLOVES FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 





RUBBER GLOVES, COTTON GLOVES, ETC. 





Miss Emma Wilson wishes the experience of 
some of her bee-keeping sisters with regard 
to gloves in the bee-yard. In the beginning of 
our bee-keeping we ‘tried rubber gloves, and 
promptly condemned them for reasons similar 
to those given by Mrs. Harrison. 

Were it not that Miss Wilson expects to 
handle Italians instead of hybrids next sun- 
mer, I should not think it worth while to bring 
to her notice the gloves we use, for they are by 
no means sting-proof. But with Italians the 
hands are in little danger, except such as pro- 
ceeds from one’s own carelessness. We use white 
cotton gloves, two or three buttoned, so tliat the 
wrists are protected, loose fitting, and with each 
finger cut off—and the edges stayed—just above 
the first finger-joint. To tell the truth, | find 
the unembarrassed use of my fingers so indispen- 
sible in handling frames and sections, that | dis 
like even this slight incumbrance, to which. 
nevertheless, I submit for the sake of some pro- 
tection from propolis and a shade or two less of 
tan. The gloves are very cheap—fiftcen o 
twenty cents per pair; and as they need frequent 
washing, half a dozen pair should be provided 
for a season. I wish Miss Wilson would try 
these with her gentle Italians next sumer. | 
can assure her that they will prove mo). con 
fortable than buckskin, and, moreover, ©)¢ Will 
be able to place herself so completely en) «pport 
with her bees that she need fear nosting» excel 
those that she may deserve. A pinched |e has 
a right to sting. 


DO DEES DISTINGUISH COLORS IN A BEF KEE? 
ER’S CLOTHING? 

I was interested in Miss Wilson’s reme. «. thi! 
bees seldom if ever sting white. That b« s have 
an eye for color, I learned in an interest: \g Wa) 
a few summers since. On one sideof th. broat 
brimmed hat I wore in the bee-yard, wa: 4 knot 
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val ribbon: and I soon discovered that a 
optain colony of hybrids took it in high dudg- 
on it Lapproached too near. That ribbon was 
othen a red rag flaunted in their faces, and 
hey ros. Up at Onee to resent the insult. Some- 
times, \ en necessary to open the hive, I would 
my mind to quietly ignore them, for 
ver touched my hands nor tried to craw! 
wneath my veil. But to feel them hurling 
themse!\es like shot against the side of my hat, 
und to hear them siz-z-z-zing as they burrowed 
»to that knot of ribbon, generally demoralized 
me to such an extent that I would close the 
jiveanud beat an ignominious retreat. I liked 
he bit of bright color on my hat, and was un- 
willing to part with it; so, in deference to their 
feelings. | pinned over it a piece of tissue paper, 
Buta strong breeze would sometimes tear off 
he paper, or perchance release and expose only 
4 corner of the ribbon, and at once the bees 
made me aware of the facet. So they conquer- 
finally, and the objectionable color was re- 
moved. NELLY LINSWIK. 
March 20. 


yf card 


make | 
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My good friend Nellie, you have given us 
aqme very valuable facets at a time when we 
wanted them, and I am glad of some suggestion 
inthe way of something cheaper and better than 
rubber gloves. From what experience I have 
had, | believe that cheap cotton gloves, 
with the fingers cut off, as you suggest, will be 
the best and cheapest thing you can get. I 
have always felt sure that a good bee-keeper 
needs all the fingers God has given him, and he 
wants those so free and unobstructed that he 
may not only have all his fingers butall his wits 
athis fingers’ ends. Your experience with that 
red ribbon seems to settle the matter; and now 
comes a question for our scientific friends: Why 
do bees object to red? It has been said, that 
ourdomestie animals recognize it as the color 
of blood; and the sight of.blood infuriates not 
only animal kind, but even man in his savage 
state. We are told that the American Indians, 
at the sight of blood, often become raving 
maniacs, especially when their worst passions 
are stirred up by some quarrel among the tribes. 
sut our little friends the bees have no red 
blood in their bodies. Why. then. should those 
colors arouse their ire and prompt them to 
sting? Will Prof. Cook come to our help?| 


oe 
WOMAN'S DRESS IN THE APIARY. 


BEE-VEILS, GLOVES, ETC. 








This is to me an interesting subject, because 
lam ai ways looking for improvements. But I 
have hot been led to make much change in the 
dress | stumbled on when I began working 
amon (he bees. In making preparations I read 
all the! my small stock (at that time) of bee- 
literature contained on the subject. My expe- 
rlence may help others. 

From the A f C I got Mrs. Harrison’s idea of 
‘hat. out IT have disearded that, except the 
cape. canse T found that a straw hat, with not 
too W a brim, is a better protection from the 
‘un, | want the hat as light as possible, and 
Hot to press on or cover my forehead. and to 
lave. air-space at the top. like the cape to 
lleunoor the arms, and I generally fasten the 
hator oy head with a long hat-pin. or an elas- 
lic, bes use sometimes it will get disarranged 
mh ‘oon Tecan not put my hands up to fix it. 

hat .s one objection to Mrs. Harrison’s hat 
~It Would slip about on the head. 

For: .e dress, I wanted something to fasten at 
the ne ic over the cape. I had in the closet a 


linen « ster, close-fitting. plainly gored, double- 
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breasted. with two coat-like pockets. I put i 

on over the cape of my hat, and belted it at the 
waist. It covered my dress entirely; it was neat 
and tight, and the pockets were ever so handy. 
As it is linen the bees do not object to it, and it 
is light and cool. I have found it so exactly the 
thing, I have never changed; but when it was 
worn out I bought another, and last spring I 
went to every large drygoods house in Chicago 
for another, but they are no longer in stock. 
They use mohair now, and I was obliged to get 
the linen and make one. I have paid $2.00 for 
se ready-made garments, but this cost a litile 
ess. 

For my hands, I have gloves, with gauntlets 
to fasten over the sleeves with elastics, some- 
times; if very warm, only linen mittens made of 
the same material as my coat; and it is rare that 
I getasting through them; but I want some- 
thing on to keep my hands clean, and to pre- 
vent tanning. Some of my gloves have the ends 
of the fingers off. I use these when I want to 
work fast. I do not mind stings if they are not 
on my face. 

When taking off honey I usually put on an 
apron to keep my dress clean; and, in fact, late- 
ly, more often I tie an apron around my waist 
instead of a belt. It answers the same purpose 
—to keep the bees from crawling up tomy head; 
and.as I am so often on my knees when at 
work, it gets the grass-stains and dirt, and can 
be easily washed. Miss Wilson’s apron is just 
the thing, because it is so snug. You do not 
want any thing that will blow about, and catch 
on hives and bushes. 

As far as dress is concerned, | do not think a 
woman need to get any morestings than a man. 
In my armor I am almost sting-proof. It is an 
exception to have oneon my body. I know I do 
not get the most stings in this apiary, unless I 
am the only one at work. S. M. Stow. 

South Evanston, Ill., March 20. 
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SOME VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD 
TO WORKING AMONG BEES DURING 
VERY HOT WEATHER. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT REFRESHMENTS FOR 
THE BEE-KEFPER. 








I see in GLEANINGS, March 15, that ladies 
are to have a department, I like a mixed ses- 
sion. as a general thing; but there are some 
subjects that we can profitably talk over among 
ourselves, that gentlemen have little or no spe- 
cial interest in. As bee-keepers, we need differ- 
ent clothing and far lighter implements, I’m 
not young, and far from strong; yet I can ac- 
complish considerable by taking care of myself. 
Ihave to be careful and not get overheated; 
and [can not carry much weight in clothing, 
either. Our hives are so situated, that, during 
some time of day, they can be opened in the 
shade; but hiving swarms has to be done in the 
sun, many times with the thermometer one 
hundred in the shade. What clothing is best 
for me to wear may not be best or proper for 
another. I keep my clothing, that I wear to 
work in the apiary. in the honey-house, and go 
out there and remove my outside clothing. and 
hang it up.to put on again when I am through. 
During June, July. and August. in this locality 
I could not endure a ticking apron. My under- 
clothing is the American costume, and is high 
in the neck, reaching from my ankles to my 
wrists; and if I have to hive bees when it is 
one hundred in the shade, I put on over this 
one skirt, a wet head cap. and then tie on my 
bee-hat, and put on a linen saeque, which keeps 
all bees from getting under the cape of the hat, 
and gloves with gauntlets. As soon as Iam 
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through with active work in the sun I wash, 
and change to warmer clothing, to keep from 
chilling. 

I always have an umbrella at hand, attached 
to a staff, such as artists use, so I can stick it in 
the ground, to shade me when at work. When 

hear, * Bees are swarming !”’ the first thing I 
get is the umbrella, to raise and shelter me 
while Iam watching to see where they are go- 
ing tocluster. With the staff resting upon the 
ground, it makes it easier to hold. 

Heat may not affect all heads asit does mine; 

yet comfort and health should be considered 

fore looks. If I worked at out-apiaries I 
should have to wear much warmer clothing, 
going and returning, than I could endure while 
at work. 

It refreshes me very much, when I am hot. 
to eat a pint bowl of ice with a tablespoon, or a 
lemon cut up with the ice, and sugar. If I 
should drink a glass of ice-cold water it would 
make me sick; but the ice never does, melting 
slowly. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill., Mar. 21. 


paeer, dear friend, we are quite willing to 
submit, or, perhaps, to stay in some other de- 
artment, when you are talking about venir 
or women in the apiary; but when you win 
up by talking about a pint bow! of ice, with 
lemons and sugar, to eat with a spoon, we 
want to be around with the sisters. Why, my 
good friend, you hit right squarely on my fa- 
vorite beverage and luxury in the summer time. 
We have a great big ice-house of our own, 
chock full of ice from the carp-pond. Then we 
gota little machine, for about four or five dol- 
lars, that turns with a crank. Putin a piece of 
ice and set your pint bowl under the hopper; 
turn the crank and the ice is broken upin 
pieces about the size of peas. With a lemon- 
squeezer, put in lemon-juice and sugar to taste, 
then sit down in some quiet place to eat it with 
@ spoon, just as you would mush and milk. I 
got the idea years ago from some of the health 
qourmnts, that one could eat: pounded ice where 
1e could not stand a glass of ice water, and it 
has been worth ever so much tome. But to 
enjoy it, and have it do me real good, I want to 
take it slowly. And now here is a suggestion 
for poor unfortunates who at some time in their 
lives have been intemperate. I used to enjoy 

reatly (at least I thought I did) a glass of beer 
rom a pitcher with a lump of ice init; anda 
great many times old memories will come back 
and tantalize me; but after I have had my 
bow] of “lemon ice,” as I call it, I would not 
give a fig for all the beer in the world. Now, if 
there are any among our readers who have 
found it hard work to give up the beer, let them 
try our plan. Mrs. H. and Ido not propose to 
monopolize the idea, by any means. good 
many times lemons and sugar are cheaper than 
high-priced fruit; and my opinion is, that they 
answer the purpose just about as well.] 
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RUBBER GLOVES. 


NOT SUITED FOR BEE-WORK; MISS WILSON DIS- 
CUSSES CONVENIENCES FOR LADIES, 











I have had so many good letters, and so much 
valuable information, in regard to gloves since 
my article on that subject, that I feel as if I 
should like to give at least a part of it to the 
readers of GLEANINGS. One and all agree that 
they want nothing to do with rubber gloves. 
Mr. Thomas, of Nebraska, gives five such good 
ot many for not using them that I will copy 
them. 

1. They are not handy about getting on. 
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2. No matter how dry one’s hands may be op. 
dinarily, the perspiration will condense jjsi¢o 
them, and the hands will be all the time wet, 

3. They will almost sy turn insid» out jy 
taking them off. In case they fail to turn, yoy 
must turn them to allow them to dry, ani they 
they must be turned back again to wea: 

4. They are pete ne expensive, and do not 
last long unless perfectly cared for. 

5. (and biggest). The combined sme!) of ry. 
ber and perspiration, after the gloves have bee, 
used awhile, will leave one of the most |\orribjp 
combinations in the shape of an odor clinging 
to one’s hands that he ever experienced ’ 

For two years Mr. Thomas has used 4 glove 
called sealskin. They are smooth and shiny 
on the outside, like kid, but somewhat heavier, 
white and pliable. He has never been stung 
through them. After some little difficulty | 
have succeeded in getting a pair, and mean to 
try them this summer. 

Mr. Coldwell, of Nebraska. has used dogskiy, 
which he likes very much. Mr. R. MeKnighy, 
after experimenting a good deal, has decided to 
use kid. He also says thata cotton duck grain- 
bag, costing about 25 cents, makes a very good 
apron; and although a man, like a very sensi- 
ble one he wears such an apron himself. 

Mrs. Shreve, of Ohio, has used calfskin 
gloves, and likes them. 

Although there is such a strong feeling 
against using gloves, it seems a good many can 
not get along without them. 

As often said, itis the little things that make 
our work hard or easy. Having every thing 
convenient for our work is half the battle. 
Tools convenient, a good supply of smoker fuel 
in a handy place, ete., all make a big difference 
in our day’s work. Every step saved is a help, 
I don’t know of any one thing that is as greata 
comfort in the apiary as a good seat, light and 
strong—one that is easy to catch up when you 
are ina hurry, Use it whenever it’s possible. 
That is os trouble—s0 many times I think! 
am in too big a hurry to stop to sit down, when 
I have no doubt I could save time by doing s, 
But I might as well confess I would not do itif 
Dr. Miller did not insist; and Iam ashamed to 
say I sometimes feel fretted because he does in- 
sist, when I ought to know at the time thatit 
is best. Although you may gain a few minutes 
at the time, not to stop to sit down, you become 
so tired that you will not accomplish as much 
in the course of the day. 

Whenever we have any special work that will 
take some time to do, Dr. Miller will spend con- 
siderable time in planning how to make that 
work easier. For Instance, if we are making 
shipping-cases he has a form to hold the pieces 
securely in place while we nail them; another 
form for making supers, etc. In glassing ship- 
ping-cases, unless you are very careful you will 
crack the glass. You want to drive the nail in 
just as deep as possible without break ing the 
glass; and it is a difficult matter to te!! when 
that point is reached. Dr. Miller obviated the 
difficulty for me in a very simple manner. He 
took a piece of section, a little thicker than the 
glass, cut it the width of the glass, with « little 
notch where I wanted to drive the nai) some 


thing like this: 
yf | 











By singers this against the glass | could 

drive my nail without fear, knowing t'at. We 

hammer would strike the wood before t'\« head 

of the nail could reach the glass. Y° dont 

know how much faster I could work by meat’ 

of thissimple arrangement. Emma W!: 80%. 
Marengo, Ill., Mar. 7. 
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Were glad to get this testimony against 
rubber cloves; and it has been agreed so uni- 
formly, (at they are not suited for bee-work. 
There )as been a@ protest in our catalogue all 
along, but still a good — customers buy 
them. Something cheap would be better; for 
when they get too badly worn or soiled they 
can he tnrown away. 

[always use a seat while working among the 
pees; Dut [don’t want any thing to lug around 
allday, so I sit on the hive-covers, and I don’t 
want any thing better. I will shortly illus- 
trate how I manage. ] E. R. 
rT ee 


EE-KEEPING AND HOUSEWORK. 


SUNDRY ITEMS FROM MRS. AXTELL. 





Women who make bee-keeping a business, as 
well as others, Should learn cow to make their 
housework light and easy. No work is more la- 
porious than our washing. I have tried many 
ways of doing mine, and I find that a good 
washing-machine that covers up and keeps the 
suds hot is a great help; also borax dissolved in 
the water, a piece as large as a hickorynut, for 
asmall washing, or a piece twice or three times 
as large for a large washing, with plenty of soap, 
will loosen the dirt and cause the clothes to be 
white and elean, and not injure the fabric. It 
causes flannels to be soft and clean. I buy bor- 
ax by the pound, and use itin preference toany 
kind of washing-fluid or patent soaps. 

SHORT VS. ABUNDANT STORES. 


The talk about short winter stores being a 
saving seems very nice to the bee-keeper; but 
the bees are like a man with a pocketful of 
money —he is in better condition to take advan- 
tage of the times, and make more money, than 
one living from hand to mouth; and just sol 
think itis with the hece-rphey make us more 
money With their pockets filled; or, in other 
words. with plenty of honey at all times, when 
notable to gather it from the flowers. An old 
and experienced bee-keeper might be able to 
make more from his bees by keeping them with 
short stores at certain times of the year if he 
has plenty of time to be tinkering with them; 
but beginners would let them starve. They 
would be more likely to waste a pound to savea 
peony: and also those who have much other 
work todo had better not try to see how short 
of honey they can Yun their bees, or they will 
forget and run them overboard. 

OUT-APIARIES, 

Considerable has been written upon out-apia- 
ries, ‘The first object so t should be a good 
lation, which generally ‘is best near swampy 
orpastnre lands; yet in this vicinity, where the 
most o! the land is worked and planted to corn 
and ovis, we often have rich fall erops of smart- 
weed (at comes up after the oats are harvest- 
(dano in thin places in the corn, The next 
object should be to plant the apiary in a per- 
hanen. location where the man owns the prop- 
‘rly, aid is not likely to move away; also. that 
the poole are obliging, and likely to be patient 
With t)o bees. It is extremely unpleasant if the 
Wople. re afraid of them, and all the time com- 
plainin © of them. 

SHADE, AND WHAT MRS. AXTELL RECOMMENDS. 

Iwo: 4 not be so very much influenced by the 
hatter of shade, as to where to plant my bees, 
fall ngs else were satisfactory; but I would 
secure atonee; and immediately. whether fall 
sprig, plant out quite thickly some fast- 
growin trees, such as soft or ash-leaved ma- 
bless ne call them box-elders. I would not 
plant | uit-trees, even in a home apiary. as 
they a: almost sure to be barked and killed, 
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and are of too slow growth. I should plant the 
trees twice as thick as I wished them to be 
when grown. One will be surprised to see how 
much shade they will make, even the first sea- 
son, if they are planted carefully, and, if dry 
weather sets in, are mulched. The large Rus- 
sian sunflower will make a nice shade for the 
first season, if planted so as to throw its shade 
directly upon the apiary in the heat of the day. 
The only objection to it would be the large 
quantities of propolis it secretes. It is visited 
by the bees more for its propolis than honey, 
I think, and more by the common small wild bee 
than the honey-bee, One of our neighbors had 
his apiary thus shaded, and, when in bloom, it 
was quite picturesque. If the apiarist has any 
doubts of being able to secure a permanent 
pace for the apiary, he should not build a 
house, but use empty hives to hold what arti- 
cles need to be covered; or I would build a small 
house that could be easily moved by placing it 
upon a sled in winter time. 

HOW TO MAKE THE WORK EASY FOR WOMEN. 

But it is a great convenience, if a permanent 
location can be secured, to have two houses— 
one a small plastered one, with a window, a 
bee-escape, and a tight door, to keep all the 
honey and combs in, and another that a small 
stove can be set upin, where the apiarist can 
warm his coffee and dinner, and rest in cool 
days. It need be butasmall room with only a 
pane of glass in the door, with no furniture but 
the stove and what can be made of the bee-fix- 
tures; and yetit adds greatly to one’s comfort. 
Such a room we have. When we go to our out- 
apiary to work we do not ot to rush through 
the work so hard that our help will never want 
to go again, but We take along our reading. and 
rest awhile at dinner time,and either read or 
chat, and generally try to have a good dinner, 
so that our help often say they would rather go 
to the out-apiafy to work than to work at 
home. Indeed, nearly all our girls (and I do 
myself) look forward to a trip to the out-apiary 
as a sort of picnic; then we try to get home so 
early in the evening as to be not too much fa- 
tigued for the next day’s work. In the course 
of time we accomplish more work by not crowd- 
ing our help or ‘Ourselves too much. If we 

ush bee-work too hard, and the help gets vexed 

y the stings, it makes it more difficult to hire 
help to work with the bees; but if they have it 
rather easy,and a good time with the work. but 
still have the stings to endure, they will be 
more likely to excuse the stings, either in work- 
ing with the bees at home or at out-apiaries. 

HAMMOCKS, HITCHING-POSTS, ETC. 

A hammock, too, is a great comfort to the api- 
arist. or. what I like better, a small bench with 
a raised head-board, that I can carry to any 
part of the apiary. A hammock swings too eas- 
ily—one can not rise quickly from it to catch 
queens in swarming time; and in an out-apiary 
it tempts children to come there for a swing. 

Last. but not least. should a good strong feed 
and hitching post be put up for the horses, un- 
der the shade of a tree if possible. If a feed- 
trough is just in front of the hitching-post they 
stand much more contented, and I know of 
nothing more annoying in connection with out- 
apiaries than to have the horses uneasy. and 
sometimes break away, and oblige one to leave 
the apiary with half adozen or more bees fol- 
lowing, to run to catch the horses. As Miss 


Wilson says. “It is the little things that help to 
make our work hard or easv.” 
Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 


{I heartily indorse what you say in regard to 
these little conveniences in the apiary: and 
they make all the difference between hard and 
pleasant work. In regard to hitching-posts, I 
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suspect that, if I had hada good one at our 
basswood yard, I should have saved the life of 
a valuable horse. But you remember that, 
contrary to what I knew was best, we were in 
the habit of hitching our horse to a young sap- 
ling: and you remember how he broke the thill 
and pushed the jagged end of it into his heart. 
For colts, at least, 1 would have a couple of 
posts and a cross-rail, so they can not catch the 
thill around the post and snap it intwo. A 
feed-trough would be a good thing, and would 
help no litthe toward keeping horses quiet. I 
know how unpleasant it is to be working at an 
out-yard, and to be obliged to look every few 


minutes to see whether the horses are all right. 


And while we are talking about hitching-posts. 
I should prefer the side of a barn. with a ring 
in it about five or six feet from the ground. 
Not even a colt then can get its foot tangled or 
getinto any trouble. I believe I would always 
hitch with a strong neck-strap, passing the 
Strap through one of the rings of the bit. Ifa 
stray bee should happen to sting him then, 
there is much less danger that he will snap the 
strap or get into mischief. At our Shane yard 
we put our horse into a stable near at hand, after 
having taken him out of the thills. I tell you, 
itis no little comfort to know that a horse is 
safely stabled, and away from flies and_ bees, 
when working at an out-yard; and as this de- 
partment is especially for ladies, it behooves 
the men to see that there are good hitching ac- 

commodations, and that all parts of the harness 
are secure. Never drive to an out-yard with a 
pair of poor thills. Whenever driving within 
the vicinity of bees, or drawing loads of honey, 

bees are inclined to follow, and, at best, acci- 
dents are liable to happen; so it behooves us to 
have every thing in good shape. | E. R. 


QUR _yohe ait 


With Replies from our best rr eniaanes on a aes 











QUESTION 181. In cellar wintering, how 
much ventilation do the hives need, and how 
would you secure it? 2. How much does the 
cellar need, and how w ould you secure it ? 


I don’t know. We winter all out of doors. 
Wisconsin. S. W. E. FRANCE. 


I would not bother with any ventilation at 
all. Keep your temperature up to 45° or 50°, 
and never mind the ventilation. 

Michigan. S. W JAMES HEDDON. 


Raise the hives from the bottom-board two 
or more inches, paying no attention to the ven- 
tilation of the cellar, providing you can keep 
the temperature at from 42° to 45°. 

New York. C. G. M. Doo.rrrLe. 


No ventilation at the top, but all you can 
readily secure at the bottom. Usually, leaving 
the entrance wide open does very well; but to 
have the w rt bottom off would be better, 

Illinois. N. J. A. GREEN. 


I ought to have more experience before an- 
swering. I should say. perch the whole hive 
up on two pieces of scantling. Where this is 
done I do not think the cellar needs any special 


ventilation. 
Ohio. N. W. E. E. Hasty. 


My best wintering was in a cellar in old box 
hives, inverted, standing entirely open, a hole 
four inches square at bottom of cellar. and the 
same at the top of the opposite side. These 
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holes were covered so as to prevent strong nent 
winds from blowing in. eho 
California. S. R. W LKIN, hive 
. re 
1. Raise one inch from the bottom- boa, wir) hive 
an inch block under each corner. I vse loose very 
bottom-boards. Three-eighths- inch venti- ean 
lators running Pe Bi the roof, and one sy). Ol 
earth, same size, 
Wisconsin. S. W. S. I. FREEvory, 11 
We remove the entrance-block, and  sonp. so 
times the whole bottom-board. We also yp. clot! 
move the cap and acorner of the quilt. We tran 
ventilate the cellar only by opening the wip. mue 
dows occasionally. r 
Illinois. N. W DADANT «& Soy, of m 
“a 
There is no use in being too scientific in such iy 
matters. The exact amount of ventilation fo Hi yow 
hive or cellar would be only conjecture. Le will 
the air in your repositories of bees be com fort- Ni 
able for yourself, and then you will be all right 
Ohio. S. W. C. F. Murua. Ll. 
give 
1. If the bottom-board is left on, leave the to hi 
entrance open full width for ventilation. | own 
winter with bottom-boards removed. 2. [Enough leay 
to keep the air fairly pure. If I could | would and 
secure it by means of a stove set in the cellar, this 
the draft of which would be ventilation enough, pilec 
Ohio. N. W. A. B. Masoy, not: 
does 
Leave the fly-entrance open. The cellar and 
needs enough to keap the air pure, and wes win 
cure it with a sub-earth ventilator. Before still. 
this was put in, comb honey would become dow 
watery and burst the cells; but now it does not, ing 
and the air is as pure as in any room in the ry. 
house. 100 
Illinois. N. W.C. Mrs. L. HArnisoy, Ill 
I would remove the board cover. spread 4 — 
sie of cloth (ducking) over the frames and 
cover with a cushion 3 or 4 inches thick, stuffed 
with fine hay or chaff, or dry planer- -shavings, 
and give a very small entrance. For a cellar 
20x30x7, I would use a 5-ineh ventilator con: = 
nected with the kitchen or some other stove- as 
pipe. WA) 
Jermont. N. W. A. E. MANU. 
I think the usual summer opening enough. Sp 
If the hives are so made that they could be muc 
raised an inch or two from the bottom-board! lea 
shoud like it; then dead bees will not shut olf . 
the ventilation. I doubt whether it is necessa- rath 
ry to ventilate the cellar. I do think it very hon 
important to keep the temperature of the cellar sons 
uniform, from 38° to 45° F. awa 
Michigan. C. A. J. Cook. the. 
That depends largely upon the cei!ar—its oy 
ssptiemninan moisture, ete. We usually sively); 
20 square inches or more at the bottom, «s that dee} 
in our hives is the most convenient point OM 4, 
ventilate. With a small number of colonies whe 
the seneeal ‘ventilation in most cellars will iM ..) 
sufficient. By natural ventilation I mean thay, |) 
passing through the walls, crevices, etc. With ies 
a Jarger number of colonies, more ven :latiol but 
must be given. For more particular informa BM Y fo, 
tion on this point I shall have to refer you OH), 
pod es I have written on that subject. Ibs, 
New York. C. P EL): 00D. fee 
Give the hives abundant ventilation at the glee 
bottom. I secure it by placing the firs: row! this 
hives on stringers, with the hives 6 inchsg 
apart; or, instead of the stringers, la downy 
hive-covers 6 inches apart, placing ea: hiv we 
over the space thus left. his gives i imila wha 
space between the hives, over whieh p!.°e th r 
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pert ter Of hives, and so on as high as you 
choose (0 pile them. This is for open-bottom 
jives. | Should be at a loss to know how to se- 


eure tee needed ventilation in a fixed-bottom 
jive. {he cellar needs but little ventilation— 
very lie, So long as the proper temperature 
ean be maintained, 
Ohio. N. W. H. R. BOARDMAN. 
[use the same rim mentioned in answer 180— 
sH cubic inches of air space, but with generous 


yentilators upon the sides, covered with ‘wire 
cloth; a slot on each side 1x12 inches; the en- 
wance is left open full size. I do not pay so 
much attention to cellar ventilation as former- 
ly, [| think the ordinary cellar will have plenty 
of means for the entrance of pure air. I believe 
arapid cnange of air is detrimental to the bees. 
My rule is to test the air once a week with my 
nose, If sweet and healthful, the ventilation 
will take care of itself. 

New York. E. RAMBLER. 

1. None above, but all you can conveniently 
give below. For the sake of the bees, I’d like 
to have the bottom entirely open; but for my 
own convenience I like a deep bottom-board, 
leaving two inches of space under the bees, 
and the front entirely open. On one account 
this is better for the bees, for then they can be 
piled straight up, and jarring of one pile will 
not affect others. 2. More than some think it 
does. It needs enough so that it will seem fresh 
and sweet every time you go into it. In a 
windy time 1t needs no attention; but when 
still, if warm enough I’d open doors and win- 
dows. Asub-ventilator helps, and a pipe open- 
ing into a chimney is about absolutely necessa- 
ry. A low fire in a stove when weather is not 
too Warm, gets up ventilation. 


Illinois. N. C. C. MILLER. 
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WAX QUESTION REVIVED AGAIN; HOW MANY 
POUNDS OF HONEY TO ONE 
POUND OF WAX? 

Seeing so much in the bee-journals about how 
much honey it takes to make a pound of comb, 
lean not Overlook all these articles without 
saying something relative to my experience. I 
rather cling to the old tradition of 20 pounds of 
honey to make one of comb. Now for my rea- 
sons: in the summer of 1878 I found an after- 
swarm of bees on a limb of a small tree. It was 
the Si, of July when I got them. I put themin 
araisin-box which I found. AsI knew noth- 
lng a out bees, I thought it would do all rignt. 
This -aisin-box was 14 inches long, 10 wide, 8 
deep. Now, you see this was a small hive. I 
did 1 thing more with them till September, 
when « friend of mine. who understood bees, 
came “9 see me, He took the box up and looked 
atth on closely. He said the would need feed- 
ing. “he box was about a third full of comb, 
bith’ mueh honey, sol began feeding sugar. 
lfed ~) worth of sugar, or 50 Ibs. The water 
that as added to this would make it over 60 
lbs. Sow comes the test. When I began this 
feedi: :, the honey season was all over. The 
hive vas onlya third full of comb, very little 
hone nit. Now, when I got through feeding 
this \ nount. the hive was filled with comb to 
the | ‘tom; and when I carried them into win- 
ler quarters the hive, bees, syrup and_ all, 
Weilgi d 20 Ibs. Now. I should like to know 
What seeame of all this syrupif they did not 
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use a lot of it for comb-building. Suppose the 
bees used 25 Ibs. of this syrup for brood-rearing, 
and 15 lbs.for winter stores. You see how much 
would be left. Ihave been keeping bees ever 
since I got this hive, and I have had good suc- 
cess. Some years I have had tons of honey. 
Birr, Ont., Jan. 26. Wa. CoLEMAN. 


| Your raisin-box, if we figure rightly. would 
contain about 2 pounds of comb; hence the bees 
must have built, after feeding, 144 Ibs. If there 
were 15 Ibs. of stores, and the bees consumed 25 
in brood-rearing (they probably did not con- 
sume so much), there would be 20 Ibs. left for 
comb-building, or 15 lbs. of honey to a pound of 
wax. AS she tau probably did not consume so 
much in brood-rearing, the proportion in this 
‘ase would come pretty near that of the * ven- 
erable falsehood,” as it has been called; but it 
should be said, that there are many more re- 
ports of experiments in this line that make the 
proportion all the way from 1 to 3, to 1 to 15. 

‘he general average has been perhaps one of 
wax to ten of honey. It has been shown that 
»ollen makes considerable difference in results. 
Vou do not say so, but we judge that at the 
time you fed your bees they were not gathering 
much pollen. though it is evident they must 
have had some for brood-rearing. If you were 
to repeat the experiment at a time of year when 
there isan abundance of pollen, using honey 
instead of sugar syrup, you might see a differ- 
ence in results. | 
THE PER CENT OF WAX OBTAINED BY A SOLAR 
WAX-EXTRACTOR. 

I made a solar wax-extractor last summer, and 
extracted all my wax nicely; but toward the 
end of the summer I discovered that only about 
60 or 70 per cent was extracted. I boiled a lot 
(halfa market-basketful) of refuse. and it yield- 
ed almost a pound of second-grade wax: but I 
had to squeeze it by hand through a cloth, and 
then boil it in water to collect it and wash it. 
Honey is up high now, 15 and 25 cts. 

Mr. Doolittle measured to get the distance 
between combs in some box hives he had; but 
he says that he measured the marks where the 
comb was built on to the top-board, and found 
the distance was #4; inch between the combs. I 
bought some comb in old-fashioned box hives 
from a neighbor last summer, and measured on 
the top-board and in the brood-nest, and I found 
that the distance varied from 14 to '4 inch all 
over. They do not always build straight unless 
the one next to it is straight. 

GEO. E. FRADENBURG. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 18. 

[Your observation agrees with ours. ] 


ESPARCETTE; ANOTHER PROMISING HONEY- 
PLANT. 

I wish to call the attention of all bee-keep- 
ers to what I believe is destined to be the most 
valuable honey-plant known in the irrigated 
district. It is the forage-plant called esparcette, 
or sanfoin, and described in the catalogue of F, 
Barteldes & Co., Lawrence, Kan.. page 76, as be- 
longing to the same family as alfalfa, and well 
adapted to light chalky soils, sands, gravels, 
and barren regions, where rainfall is not plen- 
tiful and irrigation is not obtainable. It is a 
perennial, with hard woody roots; but I am 
told ba age who are acquainted with it, that 
it can be plowed under. nd now for its honey 
virtues. A small piece is under cultivation at 


the Government experimental farm near my 
apiary (about three-fourths of a mile); and 
while in bloum it was more thickly covered with 
bees than any other blossomsI have ever seen. 
This was ‘at a time when they could get nectar 
from other blossoms, such as apples, a little 
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white clover, ete. As itis mentioned in GLEAN- 
INGS as a Valuable honey-plantiu England, and 
grown ‘there for hay, think it would be 
valuable in the Eastern States, especially on 
lands where other grasses do not succeed. Mr. 


S$. Simmins, of England, mentions the plant in 


GLEANINGS, Vol. X., page 499. It would take up 

too much space here to mention all the good 

things said about this plant. I hope to hear 

from others in regard to its adaptability to 

heavy soils under irrigation. J. B. CoLTon. 
Garden City, Kan., March 5. 


RAMBLER'S OUTSIDE WINTER CASES; YEL- 
LOW OIL CLOTH INSTEAD OF WOOD 
FOR OUTSIDE CASES. 
Herewith find photo of the hive winter cases 
I described to you. 


Hint Y 
i 


s ii 





In November I prepared two Heddon hives, 
each hive with two cases and a three-inch rim 
under the cases. I then covered al] with sever- 
al thicknesses of bewspapetts and put over 
them a hood of yellow oil cloth. This oil cloth 
is of the same material that oil-cloth coats are 
made from, and is called “ tish brand,” as it is 
prepared with some kind of fish-oil. Coats 
made from this material will turn water much 
better than an ordinary rubber coat. and do 
not crack in cold weather. These two colo- 
nies are in splendid condition, though the 
weather has been quite severe. I give them the 
entire entrance. his oi] vloth can be prepared 
by the bee-keeper by getting the fish-oil from 
the manufacturers. I think thisis net a new 
idea, for it has been in use in some apiaries for 
some time, only upon a different packing. The 
cost of the oil-cloth case, as I purchased it all 
eye is about 25 to 30 cts., or 20 cts. if made 
yy the bee-keeper. RAMBLER. 


[Won’t those oil-cloth cases or sacks, after 
several seasons, get rotten and torn? They are 
cheap, I know.] E. R. 


PAINTED CLOTH INSTEAD OF TIN FOR HIVES. 

Friend Root:—You inquire in GLEANINGS, 
“Who has had lots of experience in cotton roofs 
for hives?” My experience is somewhat limit- 
ed, as I purchase my hives and use the covers 
as manufactured; but I have one chaff hive, 
made as per A BC, on which, having no new 
cloth handy, I used an old piece of black calico 
painted with two coats of white paint. It has 
stood out six years; and although the paint is 
all worn off it has never leaked a drop. and the 
bees have occupied it the whole time, it bein 
the only colony I have not been obliged to feod 
to keep alive. My experience justifies the as- 
sertion that I would rather have cotton cloth 
painted than either tin or wood. It is lighter 
and warmer than tin, and never shrinks or 
swells, like wood. In Florida, the second floor 
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of two-story verandas are frequently covered 
with 8 or 10 oz. duck, and painted, giving much 
better satisfaction than wood, as it keep- water 
out of the joints, prevents decay, and wears 
longer than flooring if kept painted. 
Pecatonica, Ill., Jan. 20. G. D. Rope irs, 


{Thanks. These are just the facts we ay 
after. Whom shall we hear from next? 





A GLIMPSE FROM FLORIDA; HONEY A\Np 
ORANGES FROM THE SAME TREE 
AT THE SAME TIME. 

Mr. Root:—Can you gather two crops off the 
same tree at the same time? We are doing jt 
to-day. While we gathered the oranges, the 
bees were much more busy gathering the honey 
from the flowers. Two friends, one from Min- 
nesota, the other from New Hampshire, helped 
us, just for the fun of it; and didn’t they eat or- 
anges! The trees are quite full of bloom, and 
the bees are just booming. They were so in- 
tent in getting the sweets that they let us knock 
them around pretty roughly. Prospects fora 
big crop are good. This time last year our bees 
were starving, but now they have lots of full 
honey, and are storing now more honey than | 
ever knew so early in the year. 

W. J. DRUMWrRiIGuT. 

Sarasota, Fla., March:3. 


CASSAVA—A NEW SOURCE OF HONEY. 


send you a specimen of cassava honey. As 
you are aware, cassava is grown as far north as 
middle Mississippi for the root, which is an ex- 
cellent food for man and beast, which latter in- 
cludes hogs, cows, sheep, chickens, ete. From it 
is made an excellent starch, and tapioca is alsoa 
roduct. I had quite a patch, and my bees 
med on it almost like buckwheat. It isin 
bloom from September till frost, or Jan. 1, at 
least. I have never seen it mentioned as a hon- 
ey-plant, and I think: there can be no mistake 

as to the source from which it was obtained. 

IRVING KECK. 

Bowling Green, Fla., March 14. 


[Friend K., I believe you have the credit of 
being the first one to mention honey from the 
cassava, and we have no doubt that you are 
right aboutit. If we can find plants that pro- 
duce a regular article of commerce, like tapioca. 
we shall be getting ahead some. Wil! other 
readers of GLEANINGS who live where this plant 
is in cultivation, please give us their experi- 
ence? Perhaps we had better commence using 
tapioca more largely, that there may be a great- 
er acreage of the plant grown. The saniple of 
honey is very fair, though a little off in color. 
and having a faint taste that would suggest 
honey from the vicinity of the tropics. Alto- 
gether, however, I think it would compare fa- 
vorably with honey from palmetto and other 
similar sources. | 


BOARDMAN’S SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOL: 
A CORRECTION. 

In regard to the solar wax-extractor an hon- 
ey-evaporator, deseribed in GLEANINGS 0 Ja. 
15, make as many as you please. Ido 1.1 pro- 
pose to go into the supply-business, and «):all at 
most make but a few of the extractors, i)) an eX 
perimental way. ; 

I noticed in the description two rath«: mis- 
leading errors. On page 50, second colur i, 6th 
line from the top. the description reads. * The 
lower end of the extractor is cover.” !t 
should read, “cornered.” The corner i» ‘taken 
off. Again, near the end of the descriy ion !t 
reads, “ painted a drab color.” It shou’: read. 
**a dark color.” H. R. Boarp ia. 

East Townsend, O., Feb. 2. 
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How ©O GET RID OF A FERTILE WORKER; 
* AN EASY WAY. 


[for one like to have GLEANINGS sent after 
the tim paid for expires. I noticed in GLEAN- 
was for Dee. 15, one writer (C. C. Miller, I 


think) cells how to get rid of fertile workers. I 
read of a Way in the Apt.,I think, which I tried 
last summer. No doubt you “old fellows” 
know call about it, but itis an easy way for a 
peginner. Set the hive with the fertile worker 
on top of one of the strongest colonies you have. 
My strong colony had a case of sections on, 
which | took off and put on top of the now two- 
story hive. I left them there about four weeks. 
| had a good deal of trouble in handling this 
double colony, not because the bees were cross, 
but because there were so many of them. They 
iyst boiled over Whenever the hive was opened. 
When | sepeneens them the queen was with the 
op hive. The lower hive started 14 queen-cells. 
Teut out all but two, and in a few dave one of 
these, and I soon had a laying queen. Both col- 
onies were in good condition for wintering with 
alittle surplus, JosEPH F. BARTON. 
Chicago, Jan. 1. 





CLOSED-END FRAMES HANGING FROM THE 
CENTER. 


I use a closed-end frame that hangs from the 
center, on tin rabbets on the ends of the hive. 
This frame is cheap to make, and I think it is 
erhaps easier to handle than some. It is real- 
fr a hanging frame, and is also a very simple 
reversible one as it rests (or hangs) from the 
center. Hanging, as it does, from rt center, on 
tin rabbets. out of the way of the bees, they do 
not stick them down much if any, so you can 
slide a body of these frames apart and ascertain 
the condition of the center of ig! colony with- 
out disturbing them much. have used this 
style of frame two seasons. At first I thought 
they might be more objected to in ect 
than a swinging or loose;frame; but now I fin 
Ican get at what I want to ascertain at the 
center of a colony, in much less time than with 
any other frame I have ever used. I think 
there isn’t any gain in handling a brood-cham- 
ber over too often; and for many advantages, I 
think the closed-end frames will be of common 
use, W. H. Norton. 

Skowhegan, Me. 


ANOTHER SWARM THAT LIVED AND PROSPERED 
IN THE OPEN AIR. 

Did you ever know or hear of a swarm of bees 
building their comb in the open air, in the limbs 
ofa tree, in this country? I believe they do in 
tropical countries. In going through my pear 
orchard in November, after the leaves had fall- 
fn, 1suw what I took to be a hornet’s nest; but 
on examination I found it was a large bunch of 
comb, built by a swarm of bees. I got a ladder, 
and took itdown. It is quite a curiosity, and I 
think it ought to be preserved. If you would 
like to nave it to show to your visiting friends, I 
Will send it to you. W. W. Youne. 

Wor sington, Ky., Dec. 18. 


‘Bec don’t very often build combs in the open 


dir, bi we get reports of it from time to time, 
but m re particularly from California. The 
comb ight be a curiosity for the World’s Co- 
lumbi ‘air. Dr. Mason, can’t you use it? If 


hah ri friend instructions how and where 
OSend | t, 


SIT (:\EAPER TO RAISE BEES BY THE POUND 
THAN TO BUY THEM? 

Whe will it cost to raise, say, 100 lbs. of bees 
by feing sugar to the required number of 
hives, .pposing the weather warm, plenty of 
pollen o be gathered within a short distance, 
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but no honey, or too little of it to be consider- 
ed? Oris it cheaper to buy than to raise them 
by the pound ? 


Knoxville, Tenn. ADRIAN GETAZ. 


{It is cheaper to raise the bees by feeding, 
usually, than to buy: just how much, we can not 
tell. A good deal depends upon locality as to 
the price of bees. In a good many places, bees 
that are blacks and hybrids can be bought for 
a mere song after a poor honey season. | 


QUESTIONS REGARDING FIXED FRAMES. 

1. In adopting the fixed distance with closed- 
end-bar frame, will it interfere with the inter- 
changing of frames throughout the apiary? 2. 
Is it possible to get combs built so true and 
straight that they may be used anywhere and 
in any hive, without pinching bees, or vice versa 
—widening the fixed distance between combs? 
3. Will it be practicable at all times to clamp 
the frames tight together with follower and 
wedge? I should like very much to hear the 
opinion of the Solons. E. S. Brooks. 

Silverton, Or., Jan. 21. 

fl. There is no-trouble about interchanging 
frames for fixed distances; at least, bee-keepers 
who own colonies by the 500 seem to experience 
no trouble. 

2. Yes, sir. That is just the way to get combs 
straight and true, by having fixed distances. 

3. There will be no trouble if your hive is 
made right. If the Solons of fixed distances 
disagree with the answers made above, will 
they please correct ?] 


SAWDUST IN PLACE OF CHAFF, ETC. 

1. Is sawdust good packing for chaff hives? 
2. Is the Gallup hive as good or better than the 
Langstroth? 3. I have a large underground 
basement under the barn. Would it be a good 

lace to winter bees in one end, and have stock 
nthe other, by taking up the floor where the 
bees are? It is a stone-wall basement, well 
ventilated. It hardly ever freezes in it. 

Lewis LEIr. 

Mayville, Tuscola Co., Mich. 


{1. Yes, nearly as good, only it makes hives too 
heavy. Wheat chaff is the lightest of pack- 
ings unless we except dried leaves. 2. There is 
no ditference—at least, reports show none. It is 
not so much the frame as the bee-keeper, and 
the — he gives the bees. 3. We should 
think so.] 


MANUM’S WINTERING. 


My bees had their first fly this season March 
11. I opened them up in two apiaries, and 
found them in good condition. ‘They appear to 
have wintered well. We Vermonters are very 
hopeful that the coming season will be a good 
one—at least, the prospects are good. 

Bristol, Vt., March 17. A. E. MANUM. 


A CAUTION IN THE USE OF SULPHURIC ACID. 

Why did you not caution the friends about the 
danger of putting sulphuric acid into hot water 
when commenting on F. A. Salisbury’s article, 
on page 121? I call your attention to this, lest 
some one should lose an eye, or be_badly in- 
jured otherwise. J.S. HUGHEs. 

Mt. Zion, IIl., Feb. 19. 

{There have been a great many accidents 
with sulphurie acid; but, used as given in 
GLEANINGS, we think nothing serious will 
follow.] 


HOFFMAN FRAMES QUEEN-EXCLUDING. 


Friend Root:—I am making an improved 
Hoffman brood-frame. I am cutting out on 


a 
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each side of the top-bar scant »4, of an inch, 
which leaves about =, which I think will make 
them queen-excluding. I will try two or three 
hives with these frames next season, if I live. I 
should like to have some one else try this kind 
of brood-frame, and report through GLEAN- 
INGS. H,. MANSPERGER. 
Lewistown, Mo., Jan. 26. 


{You will hardly be able to make Hoffman 
frames queen-excluding in the way you sug- 
gest. Propolis will accumulate between the 
edges so as to widen the spaces. You may be 
able at first, with good workmanship, to make 
it work.] 





GLUE FOR LABELING TIN—ONE THAT GIVES 
PERFECT SATISFACTION. 

As I was unable, during the busy season, to 
“keep up with the times,” I have been reading 
up GLEANINGS more thoroughly during the 
winter months. I see in April 15th No., 1890, 
new inquiry for a better plan for fastening la- 
els to tin. Here is a recipe for a glue that has 
worked perfectly. I have used it tive or six 
years, and have never known a label to get 
oose when properly applied with it. It was 
given me by my friend D. E. Brubaker, now of 
Mt. Morris, Il., while visiting me in 1886. He 
says it has given him entire satisfaction for ten 
years: 

Stir 2 0z. pulverized borax into ! qt. boiling 
water. When dissolved, add 4 0z. gum shellac. 
Stir while it boils. until all is dissolved. Apply 
with a brush in the usual way. 

I prefer using a little less water, especially if 
the labels are small and stiff; then if it gets too 
thick to apply readily, warm it a little or adda 
little hot water. After applying the label I 
press a a cloth over it to press out and wipe 
off any surplus glue that may come to the edge. 

Mt. Vernon, la., Feb. 14. OLIVER Foster. 

{The following is what Mr. Brubaker himself 
says regarding it, in answer to a letter from 
Mr. Foster: } 

Oliver Foster—Dear Sir:—In reply to your inquiry 
as to whether | would have any objections to your 
giving the readers of GLEANINGS my recipe for 
gluing on labels, I will say, most assuredly, I have 
none, and I feerthat the readers of that excellent 
paper are entitled to it. I have found the prepara- 
tion to give entire satisfaction for the past ten 
years. From My experience you can recommend it 
with entire confidence. D. E. BRUBAKER. 

Mt. Morris, Ill., Feb. 11. 


{We tried asample of, the glue sent by Mr. 
Foster, made according to the directions above. 
It makes the labels stick with a firm grip on 
tin, and is, perhaps. the best of any thing ever 
given. We have lang wanted some suitable 
glue that would answer the purpose. Almost 
any thing will stick labels to glass; but when 
it comes to tin it is another thing. ] 


DO BEES PROGNOSTICATE ? 


I will mention, in confirmation of your sug- 
gestion, that bees do not prognosticate the com- 
ing season, but are influenced only by present 
conditions. About 32 years since, I lived in 
Guernsey Co., O.. and kept bees. I think it was 
the 4th of June, 1859, we had a hard freeze, kill- 
ing the corn. The wheat that was headed out, 
and all the clover that was im bloom, was killed, 
together with almost all other bloom. The bees 
had had many drones, and were ready to 
swarm. Within three or four days after this, 
the bees had killed all their drones, even de- 
stroying the drone larve. But soon after, bloom 
again became abundant. the bees reared a new 
set of drones, and swarmed as usual. 


Ventura, Cal., Feb. 10. WILKIN. 
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WHITEWASH AGAIN, FOR HIVES. 


I see on page 51,in your foot-notes to \yjj. 
liam G. Hewes, you speak of whitewas!) foy 
hives. I would say that, tomake whitewash 
for hives, use whiting and glue, about 44 |). gly. 
to a common pail of whitewash. It w:!| not 
crack off, nor soil one’s clothes, and wil! Jas; 
much better than lime. It is also good fy {jj}. 
ing old buildings preparatory to painting. || 
should be used hot. JOHN Bere. 

Braceville, I11., Jan. 25. 


{We have used glue considerably for white- 
washing the inside of our buildings, but we 
were informed by our ** boss mason” that glue 
would not answer for outdoor exposure -that 
grease or oil would have to be used instead 


CLEAN GRAHAM FLOUR. 


Buy the wheat just as soon as thrashed, and 
before it is put into a dirty bin and run over by 
the rats pa mice; then look it over by putting 
a gallon or so into a large pan, and pick out the 
bits of straws and hulls, and grind it on a smal! 
machine attached to a horse-power or wind- 


mill. Mr, Axtell has one attached to his horse- 
power. We can grind it very fine by grindingit 


twice. or it may be ground very coarse, and used 
us cracked wheat. If boiled until tender, and 
eaten with honey and new milk or cream, it is 
delicious and very healthful, especially to one 
troubled with indigestion. 

A good many told me, during the past year, 
they could not get good graham flour since the 
roller process came into use for making white 
flour, and that the graham they now get seem- 
ed more like poor white flour mixed with bran, 
which can not be nearly so healthful as to get 
good wheat and make our own flour, which 
makes very sweet bread. 

As it is difficult to get an oven hot enough to 
bake graham gems made of only flour and wa- 
ter,so as to be light, I usually make my graham 
bread with yeast, as I do other light bread, first 
setting the sponge of white flour. and, when 
light. mix with graham flour. Mix just as stiff 
as can be stirred with an iron spoon, or just as 
soft as a loaf can be formed with the hands, 
and place in pans to bake, or let it stand to 
rise once after puttingin the graham flour. In 
that case a little soda should be added, as gra- 
ham bread sours more quickly than white. It 
also rises more quickly, and should be kept 
cooler while rising, if intended to be baked at 
the same time as the white bread. 


HOW TO COOK EGGS, 


Not until a few weeks ago did I learn how to 
cook eggs so as to be healthful, so that the 
white will be thickened like starch, bit not 
be hard and leathery, and at the same time the 
yolk will be set also. Put fresh eggs into a cup 
or kettle of cold water, and let it stand on the 
stove till they come to a boil; then remove in- 
mediately. If the stove was not too hot or too 
cold you will find them cooked very nice! 

Roseville, Il. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 


SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES. 


I want to spray my pear, cherry, and plum 
trees, when in blossom, with Paris gree: My 
bee-stands are all aboutthem. Will the ; vison 
affect the bees or honey ? A. T. Wii te. 

Antioch, I]I., Feb. 5. 

{Spray your trees just after the — bi ossoms 
have fallen off—earlier or later will do } it lit 


After the blossoms are 


rees, 


tle good to the trees. ( 
gone, of course the bees will not visit th: 
and no harm will result.] 
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§PECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. I. ROOT, AND EIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 








, WONDERFUL AND STARTLING DISCOVERY, 
MANATING FROM OUR EXPERIMENT 


STATIONS. 
Jus: now we have something that seems in- 
deed too good to be true. Ido not know who 


jirst suggested the idea, but our Ohio Bulletin 
gi\ he eredit of the experiment to the Cornell 
University, at Ithaca, N. Y. Like many other 
great strides, it seems that several of the Ex- 
periment Stations have had a hand init. For 
some time baek, reports have shown that va- 
rietics of Strawberries that do not bear pollen 
have grown greater crops and larger berries 
than the perfeet (or pollen-bearing) varieties; 
and it Was suggested that this was due to the 
fact that it requires much of tiie energy and 
strength of the plant to perfect the pollen. 
Recently our Ohio Station discovered that as- 
paragus-plants are both pollen-bearing and 
jon-pollen-bearing, or male and female; and 
that. if we select only the male plants, or those 
that produce no blossoms or berries, we shall 
get mueh stronger shoots. And now Cornell 
comes in and tells us that we may cut the tas- 
sels from every other row of cern in our corn- 
fields; and that those stalks or hills not allowed 
to bear tassels will give—what do you suppose? 
Why. not only larger and better corn, but 50 per 
cent more in quantity. In the experiments, 
the tassel was snapped off just as soon as it 
could be done handily, and the field was gone 
over three times. In the Bulletin, a full record 
is made of the experiments. That there might 
be no mistake in the conclusions reached, ** the 
aggregate results of 24 distinct duplicate exper- 
inents”’ were taken, “each of which alone 
showed the same thing as the aggregate of all.” 
If this is really true, it bids fair to be one of the 
greatest. achievements ‘the world has ever 
known in agricultural Science; and, of course, 
the same thing, or something similar, may be 
applied to all plants that bear pollen on one 
plant and fruit on another. In order to test it 
early We have planted some corn in our hot- bed 
across the way; and just as soon as the tassel 
is visible, “amputation” is to be commenced. 
Of course, enough pollen-bearing stalks must 
be in the vieinity to insure perfect fertilization. 


The suceess of the experiments is based on the 
fact that nature furnishes a great surplus of 
pollen, as plants are ordinarily grown and close- 


ly cropped on our fields. A parallel case is the 
resi: ction of drone production in our bee-hives. 
In ‘heir native state it is quite important that 
eveiy hive should rear many thousands of 
droves: but what would be thought of the api- 
aris!’ nowadays who would permit drones to 
mauve and issue by the thousands in every 
an apiary of 100 colonies or more? 


One 
hiv. ina hundred could nearly if not quite rear 
droves for them all; and the wonderful faet 
tha: confronts us now is. that possibly one stalk 
of. oon can furnish pollen-dust enough for not 
Ohi. |WO, Six, a dozen, but may be twenty stalks 
of n. Who knows? And is it not possible, 
de riends, that farming is going to pay after 
al when we just get the hang of things, and 
ge! .cquainted with old Dame Nature? 


1O COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS PAY ”? 


| the report on corn of the Ohio Experiment 
Su ton for February, 1891, we find the follow- 
Ing 


N 


tactical benefit was received from the use of 
‘ol cereial fertilizers. The increased yields from 
the ose of stable manure probably repaid the cost 
of! application, and left some profit. 
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Now, friends, this is serious business. Farm- 
ers are complaining bitterly already that their 
crops do not pay cost. If in addition to this 
they are paying out their hard earnings for 
commercial fertilizers that don’t pay, it is a 
fearful thing to contemplate. The trouble 
seems to be, that so many experiments are 
made without testing alternate rows with no 
fertilizers. The use of phosphate on rye and 
buckwheat. on our own grounds, pays, without 
question. But 1 have never been able to dem- 
onstrate to my satisfaction that any of the 
chemical fertilizers do any good whatever on 
sweetcorn and most other market-garden crops. 
Stable manure, guano, ashes, and, in some cases, 
lime, produce marked results. But I have for 
years been coming to the conclusion that it 
paid us to put our money into stable manure; 
and for vegetable-plants in our plant-beds, 
guano often pays, unquestionably. Lime or 
ashes used with guano, or with stable manure, 
often make it act more promptly. The lime 
also destroys insects, and, where used in suffi- 
cient quantities, it destroys angleworms by the 
thousands. Now then: Before you invest very 
much money in any commercial fertilizers, ex- 
periment by putting the fertilizer on strips clear 
through your fields. After you have shown 
conclusively, by experimenting in this way, 
that it is worth what it costs, then invest, and 
not before. Two or three years ago I saw so 
much said in the papers about the nitrate of 
soda that I got a bagful. As we had a very 
pretty lawn in front of the house I thought I 
would astonish the family and the neighbors 
by showing them what it would do. So 1 mark- 
ed out the letters on the lawn, * A. I. R.”’? Then 
I sprinkled nitrate of soda along the letters. 
As I did not know just how much to put on, I 
put it very heavily on some letters, and lighter 
on others, and watehed anxiously for the extra 
growth and color where the nitrate was put. 
Well, the lawn got to be very nice and green all 
over; but during the whole summer I saw 
nothing that enabled me to detect a particle of 
difference in the growth or color of the grass 
where the nitrate was put on the letters. Then 
I tried the nitrate on other things; but at the 
present writing I have never found it to pro- 
duce any benefit perceptible to the eye or to 
other tests, execpt on acrop of spinach. Just 
now I have been testing it on spinach in the 
greenhouse; but even there no one can see a 
particle of difference where the nitrate was put. 

Since writing the above I have been reading 
what “Joseph” has to say in the Farm and 
Fireside about the use of nitrate of soda. Here 
is a short extract: 

I have repeatedly spoken of the really wonderful 
effects often noticed from the use of nitrate of 
soda. I shall never fail to use it largely on spinach, 
onions, cabbage, celery-plants, ete., hereafter. 

Other writers have spoken of itin the same 
way. Now. there is something about this that 
troubles me. I wonder whether it is possible 
that our poor success is on account of the heavy 
rains we have been having for two or three 
seasons back. Joseph speaks in the same ar- 
ticle of their severe and long-continued drouth. 
Is it possible that nitrate of soda would over- 
come to some extent a lack of moisture? Can’t 
our experiment stations explain these wonder- 
ful differences in results? 


SOME HINTS FOR SOWING CELERY AND OTHER 
SMALL SEEDS. 
Cultivate your flower-garden; 
All weeds and thorns subdue; 
Negligence is hard to pardon, 
Anda ways will be charged to you. 
Localities differ. This should always be 
borne in mind. For instance, when celery is 
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sown in the open ground, where it rains every 
day nothing would be required but a border of 
a few inches around the elevated seed-bed, to 
keep the seed from washing away. Ina “anon 
where the seed-bed might get very dry, how- 
ever, a coarse fabric, say a covering made of 
bran-sacks, should be used. For the first few 
days, until the seed germinates, lay it flat on 
the ground, and it will keep the soil and seed 
from being disturbed while using the sprinkler, 
and guard against too heavy rains, and to give, 
ected sun and shade. The bed is also warmed 
etter by the sun, where thus covered. I have 
observed that a great amount of seed, money, 
time, and work, is annually lost because seeds 
do not germinate, even though the seed is good. 
The time is thereby irretrievably lost. While 
the seed is germinating, small strips of wood 
should be nailed on the frame, near enough to 
keep the cover a few inches above the bed. 
The cloth should be nailed to the frame. with 
laths at one side. It should be fastened with 
loops on the other sides, in order to open quick- 
ly and give the full sun if need be. 

Closer attention is required by delicate and 
small flower seed. We sift on the seed about 7; 
of an inch of sandy loam, and press it down 
with boards, in the fashion of using snow-shoes. 
The smallest seed does not require any cover- 
ing, but only some pressure, and a shade for 
some days with a piece of cheese-cloth. Of 
course, the nature of the flower must be known 
—some require almost a full sun, and others 
nearly full shade. If the seed is sown in nearly 
dry soil it should not be immediately drenched. 
Better wait 12 or 24 hours. In watering we 
should imitate nature—water only when re- 
quired, but then thoroughly. Imitate dew, 
with a syringe. Suppose seed is sown in damp 
soil, and pressed down, and the bed is allowed 
to become dry afterward; then a partial failure 
is sure to follow. The seed will swell immedi- 
ately; and, if allowed to dry, will shrink again. 
The germinating power is then checked or de- 
stroyed. The result is, feeble plants, or none at 
all. Again, when seed is kept too wet at the 
start, it will burst open, and the same _ results 
follow. THEODORE LOHF. 

Denver, Col., Mareh 11. 


RAISING POPCORN—A NEW INDUSTRY FOR 
THE BOYs. 

Mr. H. R. Wright says: “ We are hearing from 
our advertisement from every quarter.” In- 
closed with the above was the following, which 
we presume is in answer to inquiries brought 
out by his advertisement: 


Dear Sir:—We bought last season 50 carloads 
of popping-corn of all varieties, and found the 
* eight-rowed ” (or Shaker”) variety gave best 
satisfaction in every way, maturing earlier and 
yielding more per acre, and, having long ears 
and no nubbins, husks easier. Having a very 
small cob, it cures quicker and yields more shell- 
ed corn than any other variety. It has a large 
round kernel. and pops larger than any other. 
It is very white when popped. as all popping- 
corn should be, for no soltow, red, or any color- 
ed corn looks well when popped. If this variety 
of corn is properly cultivated it will yield per 
acre equal to common corn, and we never 
bought any less than 244 to 3% ets. per Ib., 
which is about three times as much as common 
corn sells at. We buy all varieties, and will 
make a price at any time on receipt of sample. 
We want 100 carloads next season, at least. To 
make a sure success of growing it, procure the 
best possible seed. Plant early, and not near any 
other corn. Leave in the field on stalk as long 
as possible. Do not shock nor allow it to sweat 
in husk or anywhere else. Weather-cure as 
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much as possible, and don’t kiln-dry © + fore. full 
dry by any heat. The only proper way (0) cur nal 
corn is by freezing weather in a crib, or jn gy tal 
open building, spread out. It will alv ays bp littl 
ready to pop satisfactorily by January ©: Feb. hav’ 
ruary. You can’t plant too much. \\o wij for t 
buy all you raise, at good prices. We \j]] se. But 
lect seed ears of any variety you wish, ap: send com 
you,on receipt of 10 cts. per lb. for any «moun hacl 
you may want under 50 Ibs., or 8 ets. for over [mi 
that amount. H. R. Wricur, by t 
Albany, N. Y., Mareh 21. the : 

[ Now, boys, here is a chance for you: and | I ha 
suppose the “new discovery ” (pruning off the finis 
tassels) will work as well with popcorn as wit) cloc! 
any thing else. Why shouldn’t it?| ep 
ng 

“4 ‘ 

RECIPE FOR CANNING PUMPKIN. vith 

I have canned them successfully for two mor 
years, and used amixture of field pumpkins, the | 
Cook till tender, put through a sieve, cook again awa 
as long as there is waterin them. The secre; I hes 
lies in thorough cooking. I used tin cans, and pere 
sealed them with sealing-wax. at tl 
Mrs. J. K. McCivry. a the 

Lima, Allen Co., Ohio. bein, 
hoys 

— me a 

a gre 

MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. Hs 
a not ¢ 

Bray deri 
Feed my lambs.—JOuHN 21: 15. Fron 

Yesterday [had the toothache. I suppose it ever 
is a good thing to have the toothache once ina and | 
while. There are several lessons it teaches us, They 
One is, to be thankful when we do not have it, tle e: 
Another is, to resist with all our might the my | 
temptation to be impatient and hasty when ume 
writhing under pain we can not escape. Anoth- in th 
er is, it bids us have sympathy for others when aboy 
they are suffering. When it first came on | drow 
stopped it with Porter’s Cure of Pain. Now, it hom 
has been so fashionable lately to go on about hist 
drugs and patent medicines, and the like, I do why 
not Waow but I needed a little lesson of charity that 
in that direction. The above remedy I do think Ani 
a boon to mankind. It relieves pain almost in- foun 
stantly—that is, in the majority of cases. Fi- sg 
nally, during the severe attack yesterday. how- it el 
ever, even my old remedy did not suttice. | that 
bathed my face until the tears ran from my was 
eyes, and my mouth smarted so from the hot frest 
liniment that I could only walk the floor and oo 
pray for patience. hee 
* But, why didn’t you have the tooth pulled, mak 
Bro. Root?” rane 
Well, I did not want to spare the tooth: and. hoe 
besides, I remembered how fearfully it hurt me that, 
when I had just one tooth pulled, perhaps drat 
twenty-five years ago. I had been staying ina _ 
warm room, and keeping my face up by the 
steam-pipes, for many times I have found re- BIg 
lief in that way. I happened to look out of the ay 
window, however, while suffering, ani saw ot 
something in the new hot-bed that needed my Mo" 
attention. I put on my overcoat and rushed ta 
out, and got so busy directing the boys ‘hat! “ugg 
either forgot the toothache, or else the ‘voth- air W 
ache forgot me; and then I discovered ‘hat! = . 
felt better out in the open air than Ic: ina wl, 
warm room. How many things there «re to thes, 
learn in caring for these bodies of our: | and To m™ 
how often we blunder before we find oui what oad n 
ne" é vi ¢ > youn 

nature wants! I did not have any more \ th a 
toothache until meeting-time. Revival veel Bg 
ings are going on at one of our church: =: bu ian 
as there wasacold damp east wind, m) wile in ni 
urged that I had better stay at home. Some cane 
way my conscience seemed tu tell me, ho evel. b = 
that I ought to be there. SolIstarted. [iis ash 
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ree full ba mile to the church. Before I gota would have been a hard one for myself. But ‘ 
a quarter of the way, the east wind started my when another young boy in my employ assent- 
an tooth aching again, and I turned around, a ed, and started to go with him up to the altar, I Pe eee 
be ite sully, and went back home. I tried to was still more surprised. A lot of young girls TE 
ab. pave faith to believe that God had some lesson started in the same way. I began to wake up. 
vill forme 'o learn, in a line with this toothache. I looked about me and caught the eye of one of ; 
Se- But |could not see just how any good could the boys I have been praying for, and who 
nd me trom being kept from church. I went works near me almost every day. Then I re- ay at at 
int sack howe With & rather small amount of faith, membered something that his aunt had said_ to Meet 
ver jmust confess. I took a book and sat close up me some time before. It was something like + 
by the base-burner, and this time the heatof this: : ' 
the stove seemed to drive the pain away. When “Mr. Root, you do not know what a high tS ‘ 
[had sat there for perhaps half an hour,and opinion E. has of you. He thinks whatever thie 
d | jnished the book T was reading, I looked at the you say is law and gospel, and I do believe that ee 9 
the clock and wondered whether I hadn’t better go, a word from you woul have more effect than mi" wh 4 
Ith oven if it were late. With my thorough toast- any thing the minister or even his own relatives j ‘ 
ing by the stove I concluded feonld keep yret- could say to him.” oh ari 
ty warm until [reached the church. elta Could it be that this boy was thinking of go- : 4 
littl happier after L started. The sermon was ing forward too? and was it possible that an aot ae 
wo more than half over, and I disliked to disturb invitation from myself was all that was needed? egal | 
ns. ihe preaching. But there were no seats except But then I remembered that, only a few days x : 
ain away up in front. I started once to go up, but before, somebody had heard him swearing right oe 
ret [hesitated and turned back. The usher whis- straight along, and that, too, when he was at Oe sd 
nd pred that I might get a seat among the boys play, and not angry with anybody. Something pal SE) 
at the other door. Now, I had nota glimpse of said, * Why, Mr. Root, it is not of any use; it bar | 
a thought that there was any providence in my _ will not be best, anyhow, to ask a boy to come a Ae 
peing late, or in the fact that I must ask the forward to the anxious-seat who does such aka Paes 
boys to squeeze up together a little, and give things as that. There can’t be any real desire ise 
= measeat in that particular corner. There was about him to be a Christian.” Just at this “S 
N agreat lotof boys all Broane We, — chet | point, however, they started up ae 
; own, and one or two among them that lI ha 6 Inet aa 4 » ihe 9 ae 
not got along with very well. I remember won- Just as Iam, without one plea. e4iey) 
= dering what had induced so many to come. I prayed that God would guide me. Then I Lhe aes 
From what I knew of them I did not think they moved over to where my young friend sat. I : " 
‘it ever had very many if any serious thoughts, talked with him some, but he was bashful and a 
14 fgg and they did not look then very serious either. backward; yet something in his look seemed to wae 
nl They were not noisy, but there was quite a lit- tell me that the Holy Spirit was at work in the ee | 
it, ileexchanging of glances, and smiling; and in child’s heart. And then I remembered how af s 
i. my poor feeble attitude of heart at just that earnestly [ steak oe bape for the Holy Spirit that 
on time | could not see that there was very much morning, when first got out of bed. | 
rhe in the sermon to interest them. It seemed away * E., will you not come forward and make a nie 
en above their heads. To tell the truth, I got’ start for Christ, if I will go along with you to peed a 
vd drowsy, and I meditated slipping out and going the anxious-seat ?” 
it home as soon as they commenced to sing the He looked me Square in the face as he replied ; 
sat first hymnatthe close of the sermon. One reason promptly and decidedly, “ Yes, Mr. Root, I will 2a? 
do why | got drowsy was, that the only window go,” he 
ity that afforded any fresh air had just been closed. I went up with him, and whispered to the Wet, ol 
nk An old gentleman with a rather bald head yastor’s wife that I had brought one of my Maat: 
in. found the breeze rather too much for him, and boys. You can not think how her face lighted : i 
i. signified to the mova gd to close it. As he shut up asshe took him by the hand. She and her 
we it clear up, Il almost gave a groan, thinking husband had been laboring for two weeks, Beli 
| that my spirituality, for the evening at least, working hard and earnestly, to the end that the 9" 
ny was about extinguished with that last bitof result of the union meetings which we have : 
rot fresh air, Now, one of my crosses, as you may been holdingall winter might not be without a 
nd remen ber, is to be obliged to listen toa sermon general revival. I knelt beside my young 
when (he room is full of bad air. It actually friend, and prayed for him. But another boy’s i 
od, makes me stupid and sort o crazy. Ido not face kept getting before me. It was the face of 
mean to find fault, because lam not nowina one with whom I had had much difficulty. aitt§ 
nd, fault-! uding mood. ButI made up my mind, That is, he had been reported so many times ee 
me that, / ever sat near a window, and found the for bad behavior that I had talked with him ¢ 
ps (raft vas making me take cold, I would surely again and again, and had even suspended him; 
13 lake u seat Somewhere else, instead of asking to and he had been dismissed finally, as I had sup- 
he have i.e air all cut off from the rest of the con- posed, only a few days before. After every 
re- grgaiion, Thesermon closed, finally, and the reprimand, however, he had confessed his 
he pastor - wife gave an excellent talk to the boys; fault, and begged to be tried again. This had Ny 
AW but th air was so hot _and close that I had not failed so many times. however, that I had lost ne 
ny much ith that even it could do anybody any heart. Just the day before, he said, with tears pie 
ed Hy 000. Perhaps I had better say, that Satan jn his eyes, “ Mr. Root, I know that I do not de- ‘a4 
tl ‘uggs od the above thought, and may be the serve another chance. I know it is just as you Wag th 
h- airwi not so very bad after all. Ifothers did say, and I do not see what is the matter with aly 
tl Be wel bo ce it, then it was better for me to pray me. It does not seem to be of any use for me to By 
8 for gi.ce to bear it as best Icould. Finally try to be good.” ee 
to Mm Mey Se up to sing. The toe sey wife urged is principal trouble seemed to be, he was so ia 
nd ‘hem come forward and bring their friends. full of fun and mischief that he not only wasted autos 
rat Tomy -urprise, quite a young boy—in fact, the his time, but he hindered others more than he Pcie 
he young -t printer in the office where Iam writ- earned, and I got to thinking that forbearance peat 
et ig amenced going to one and then toan- had ceased to be a virtue—that he really did Prete 
wai vther ’ his companions, exhorting them to not care very much after all. This boy, how- ta 
ife come cht along that night, and make a start ever, had come to meeting; but I looked at his Pee 
me i the ““hristian life. Iwas surprised at the’ “face and decided that he had come more out of ie 
er, *ase a| self-possession with which he (usually a spirit of fun than for any thing else, and I pace 
$a hashf: and diffident) undertook a task that gave up thinking it would be best to ask him to age % 
*, x itd 
eae 
) 
dies: 
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come forward. Then [ thought of my little 
text—* O thou of little faith!” 

[left the anxious-seat and went back, and 
pushed past the other boys until I came near A. 

*A.,do you not believe that, if you and I 
both should go forward to that anxious-seat, 
and both take a start on the rock Christ Jesus, 
we could get along together in our business re- 
lations? Will you not come forward if I go 
with you as I did with E.?” 

“Mr. Root,” said he, **I am ready to try it.” 
And then I knew he was in dead earnest. I led 
him up, amid a general rejoicing. Now, dear 
friends, several temptations beset me at this 
point. I have been getting older and steadier 
within the past few years. I hope I have been 
getting where God can consistently trust me 
with spiritual prosperity. But after two boys 
had come right along with only a little exhor- 
tation. it seemed to me that I was going to get 
all of the boys in that corner—yes, whole seats 
fullof them. Well, 1am not sure but that such 
a thing might have been possible, if nothing but 
Christ Jesus had shone from my face when I 
went back to talk with them. The third one 
had started, and I thought he was coming for- 
ward. Then he hesitated, and said that he was 
afraid that he was rather young to take such a 
step. I talked with several more; but the ex- 
ample of one holding back had at least some 
effect on staying the rest. I was like poor Pe- 
ter when he started to walk on the water, and 
began to get a little vain of my suecess. Now, 
somebody may ask right here, ** Mr. Root, why 
do you take it for granted that it was a wise 
thing or the best thing to ask those boys to 
come forward, under the circumstances, espe- 
cially the very young ones? Is it well to have 
them make such a start without counting the 
cost, and then have them give up and go back, 
as so.many of them do ?” 

Well, I have studied on this matter, and I 
have prayed over it a good deal, and I have for 
years watched the result on boys who have 
thus started. “It is well to have them start. 
I never knew a boy to make such a start but 
that it proved to bea safeguard and a protec- 
tion round about him. If he has been swearing, 
the consciousness of having made such a public 
»yromise is quite sure to keep him fromit. Un- 
ess something extraordinary happens, the re- 
sult of making such a start (in any of our 
churches) has always been,so far as I know. 
good and only good; and it almost always 
proves the turning-point in the boy’s life. It 
often results in a complete change of compan- 
ions and associates. The books he reads begin 
to assume a different character. His purposes 
and desires at once begin to change. He begins 
to love righteousness and to hate iniquity.” 

As we knelt at the anxious-seat, a whole long 
row of us, a heavy responsibility began settling 
down upon my poor self, and I began to pray 
most earnestly, **O Lord, help me to remember 
the exceeding sacredness and solemnity of the 
step I have taken to-night. These young 
friends have given me their confidence; they 
have decided to be guided by my wisdom, and 
the future with them largely depends upon my 
poor self. Is it possible that I shall forget this 
sacred time and place, and be harsh and severe, 
as [have been in times past, perhaps, when 
these poor boys were doing the very best they 
knew how? Lord, help me to have more char- 
ity and more willingness to overlook mistakes; 
and help me to keep in mind more constantly 
the fact that J was a boy only a few brief years 
ago. Lord, help mein this most important duty 
that now devolves upon me, of * feeding ” and 
ministering unto the precious “ lambs” of thy 
fold. Help me tobe more patient; help me to 
be more kind; and if it be indeed true that 


~ another, and gave his testimony in a fe simp! 
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these (the lambs of thy fold) are lookin to mp 
with more faith and confidence than toward 
their pastor or relatives, O Lord. help yo to be 
worthy of this confidence they have so.) fit to 
repose in me. Help me to believe that. f they 
do not hold out, it will be largely iy ow, 
fault.” 

I felt at once, as soon as I began talking the 
matter over with these boys, that they creatly 
feared they might not hold out, or tit they 
might do something that would be ineo:sistey: 
with even a young follower of Christ; ()erefoy 
we were, as it would seem, standing on conmoy 
ground. I am older than they, and I have heey 
years in Christ’s service; I ama teacher and ay 
exhorter. They look to me with contidence 
and wish my opinion in regard to this matter of 
starting out to bea Christian; therefore jt jg 
far more important that my example should bp 
good and wise and kind. I feel to-day, it seems 
to me, as I never felt before, how much we need 
grace from on high. Yes, I need it just exact) 
as the boys need it, for more is required of me, 
And itis not the boys alone that live here jy 
Medina, or that work at our faetory who need 
praying for. It is the boys allover the United 
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States of America; nay, wider still—the boys 3 
all over the wide world—the lambs of thie flock, a 
And the boys are by no means the only sinners ai 
concerned. The ministers have a respousibility a 
to bear, and the parents and teachers. Jesus 4 
said to Peter. “* Feed my lambs.” Nov, there - 
are not only jots of lambs to be fed. but therel..) \ 
are lots of Peters who are doing the feeding, KE 2 
May God help the Peters!) May God help you . 
and me, my friends! sagt 
I have been told that the children read these BEE: 
Home Papers, and the young men; and J know ‘i Fo 
many parents and spiritual teachers read them ane 
also. In view of what I have said this morn- 
ing, do you not, dear friends, all of you, feel the Dr. 
responsibility and the need of a deeper work of ee & 
grace in your hearts? In view of this shall weg !ayin 
not pray ever so much more earnestly than weg U0! 
ever have before, “* Give us, O Lord, of thy Holy We 
Spirit that we may discharge well and faithful- hat th 
ly this office that we can not escape. and that, )),,. 
so continually devolves upon us. of feeding andi, .1) 
caring for the lambs of thy fold ’’? bos ex 
The next evening I succeeded, through Christ 
Jesus, in bringing forward another of these Ir te 
boys. But this was the close of the revival “tage 
meetings, and some way the boys had gota ont 
start in this new life. and it did not sccm best... 
to stop the meetings entirely; therefore (wom... . 


more meetings were held the presen! week. 
They were not so well attended as formerly. 
but there were many young people present. 
The pastor invited me to talk 15 minutes the 
last evening. Some way, when I planned my 
talk those boys and the young people kept com- 
ing up before me in my mind’s eye again and 
again. I chose for my text, * The wages of sil little 
is death; but the gift of God is eternal lif . 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Before I be- 
gan speaking, the pastor said something like 
this: “Mr. Root, the people of Medina could 
not have paid you any higher compliment thai 
they have. See the youthful faces before you, 
and especially a lot of boys who have come! 
hear you talk. If we get the children \¢ shall 
have the parents by and by.” At the close of 
my talk, two more boys rose up and ieclared 
before the congregation that it was t) cir pur 
pose to serve Christ Jesus henceforth «nd fo 
ever. 

At the close of the meeting the goo past 
called them all up around him; and by :nconr 
aging words, each boy rose to his feet, 00 afte 
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ndeed them to speak in public at all. But 
jeir by ght and smiling faces, after they had 
wrne their eross in their own boyish way, 
vould covtainly have convinced anybody of the 
nest) cad sineerity of the work in their own 
arts. One young friend, who assists in the 
unter store, spoke something like this: “It 
ays to be a Christian, because it makes one 
vel happy While about his work, all through 
he day Most of the testimonies were about 
» brief, and mueh in this line; and when I 
wet these boys as I pass along through our 
jiferent departments, the very sight of them 
Hoos me good. The report comes from the 
xses of the different rooms, that they could 
ot ask for better boys than we have now. 
And yet this is the report we get of some who 
ad made us the most trouble before our revival 
meetings. Now, friends, does it very often, if 
ver, happen that any one starts out to follow 
yrist before he is old enough? Remember the 
njunction, * Feed my lambs.” 

















And when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.— 
WKE 22: 32 








Bees in “our cellar” are doing well—none 
st so far, that we can see. April 15th may tell 
different tale, however. 

Dre. Minter tells how, without perforated 
ine, to raise queens in a colony already having 
laying queen, on page 270. It’s a good sug- 
eStlOu. 


We learn from one of oir French exchanges 
hat there are in Germany over 20,000 members 
n the various apicultural societies of that 
outry. and that the annual product of the 
bes exceeds 22 million franes. 

Iv takes extraordinarily good editing to boom 
bee-journal that uses poor paper and ink, and 
otherwise slovenly in typographical appear- 
ice, Porhaps some of the bee-journals that 
ave started this year may take a hint. Bee- 
eepers are good judges of printing as well as 
me other folks, 


DITORIALS AND STRAY STAWS. 

Dk. MILLER says, on the first page of the 
urnal. that the editorials are “covering so 
buch giound in an interesting manner that, in 
little while, I shall have nothing to manufae- 
re Stcaws) from.” Why, doctor, you are 
rowdiie on one end of the journal, and we on 


» othy We shall have to quit crowding you, 
MUS a 


.NOTHER NEW BEE-JOURNAL. 
Vou. | No. 1 of the Missouri Bee-keeper, a 
lonthi: edited by E. F. Quigley, is before us. 
bcontaios 16 pages, with a neat tinted cover, 
ulits st appearance is good, compared with 


he Way « goo many bee-journals start. Let’s 
*: Ai onth ago or so we said we counted up 
ven b> -journals that had started since Jan. 


sind t) s one*makes the eighth. 


_A <GGESTION TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We s uld be obliged to the writers for 
is if they would scatter head-lines 
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through their articles. We are much more apt 
to choose such, when they are plainly written, 
than we are articles with no head-lines and no 
indication what they are about. Very often, 
by glancing through a manuscript, the head- 
lines give a hint that the article should be used 
at once. if atall. While there is such a great 
stack of unused manuscripts, and good ones 
too, those published will usually be the ones 
that are prepared and ready for the printer, 
other things being equal. 


CLOSED-END FRAMES FOR MISSOURI. 

Tue editor of the Missouri Bee-keeper says 
that closed-end frames are his choice. He says: 
“We can handle them better than any hanging 
frame, and they are always properly spaced.” 
Elsewhere in the same issue he says: ** We put 
a few closed-end frames in our apiary three 
years ago, and have been increasing the num- 
ber ever since... Our best yield has al- 
ways been from colonies on closed-end frames. 
They build up early in the spring. A hive with 
closed-end frames and winter case is the com- 
ing hive.” Last issue we asked whether closed- 
end frames were practical in the South, and in- 
timated that possibly propolis might be so bad 
as to make them intolerable. As far south as 
Missouri they are not as intolerable as they 
might be. How is it further south, friends? 


THE USES OF BASSWOOD IN LINN CO., IOWA. 

We are informed that there is a county in 
Iowa, named after the great number of bass- 
wood (or linn) trees. and it bears, therefore, the 
name of Linn Co. Mr. J.S. Stoneking, residing 
in that county at Bartram, says there is a plen- 
ty of basswood timber in the county, and. in 
fact. in all eastern Iowa. The railroad com- 
panies bought at Bartram, his postoffice. 3500 
cords of wood, at $2.00 a cord, in 1891, a fourth 
of which was basswood. It makes the heart of 
a bee-keeper fairly ache to think of desecrating 
basswood for cordwood. It is bad enough to 
use it for sections, furniture, packing-boxes, 
and paper. Our correspondent says they also 
use the wood very largely in his vicinity for 
making kegs and barrels. This is certainly a 
better use to make of such valuable timber. 
LARGE OR SMALL BEE-KEEPERS; THE DIFFER- 

ENCE BETWEEN THEM. 

We do not despise the small bee-keepers—oh, 
no! They often give us some of the best ideas 
and short cuts; but when a large bee-keeper, 
who owns over 500, 600, or. if you please, over 
1000 colonies, is enthusiastic over a certain de- 
vice, and he knows from long practical experi- 
ence of its successful working, we feel as if his 
statement could not be lightly esteemed. Edit- 
ors have been accused of overlooking the little 
bee-keepers. and seeking articles from the big 
bee-guns. There is some truth in it, but they 
naturally go where they can get the best infor- 
mation—that which rings with experience, and 
is redolent of the aroma of honey and the wax, 
and of the much-despised propolis. If aman 
with his thousand colonies finds a thing to be a 
success that is a money-maker, it will probably 
work pretty well, even with as small a number 
as ten colonies; but, mind you, you can not re- 
verse this. What gives good satisfaction with 
ten or even a hundred colonies may not neces- 
sarily do for several hundred stocks. 


FORECASTING RESULTS IN EXPERIMENTING; A 
SUGGESTION FOR EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS. 
AN experimenter should be unbiased. When he 

starts out on a series of experiments to prove or 

disprove, he should be just as willing to arrive 
at one conclusion as another. The trouble with 
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Tihs so much experimenting is, too much forecasting 
of conclusions; and the experimenter himself 
At is quite inclined to make the thing come out 


just as he wants it to,on the ian op or 4 
thought so.” or, “I told you so.” n other 


ae words, he should be just as willing to have his 
+ pet theories utterly annihilated as to have them 
“t substantiated. The man who says, “I told you 
ny so,” or, * I thought so,” when a thing happens 
T? to come out so and so, shows that he wanted 
the result to be so and so, no matter whether it 
RTH be good or evil. It is just this disposition in 
+ human nature that makes the world a great 


se -deal of trouble; and, barring the one factor of 
locality, it explains more differences of opinion 


cay and more differences in conclusion than any 
ae other thing in apiculture. E. R. R 
ut ALUMINIUM—THE NEW METAL. 


vs We have just received 100 beautiful three- 

“* inch machinist’s rules, made of pure alwmini- 
um, divided into 8ths, 16ths, and 32ds of an inch. 
This metal is almost as hard as silver, and so 
light that the rule will float on water if laid 
very carefully on the surface. This seems al- 
most incredible. In fact, when one takes it in 
his hand he is almost startled to find that. al- 
though it looks like steel, it is almost as light 
as wood. Itis as proof against rust and tar- 
nish as gold itself, and even at its present price 
{about $1.00 per lb.) you get so much it already 
promises to be a formidable rival to brass; and 
when we recognize that it is better than silver 
to hold its luster, it seems to be destined at once 
to take the place—at least toa great extent—of 
both silver and copper. We can send you one 
postpaid by mail for only 25 cts. Steel rules, 
made as accurately as these are, usually cost 50 
cts. or more. 


MOVING A CARLOAD OF BEES TO COLORADO 
IN THE DEAD OF WINTER—A SUCCESS. 
THE project of sending a carload of bees from 
Eastern New York to Fort Collins, Colorado 
(see p. 70), in the dead of winter, proved to be a 
success. We have just received a card to-day, 
March 26, which reads as follows: 
My carload of bees came through to this place 





=. 8) 


i Saturday evening, and were all unloaded the same 
ij night, and they had a good fly yesterday. I had un- 


ae 


expected success in getting them here in good con- 
dition. I will report particulars later. 

Fort Collins, Col., March 23. O. R. Cor, 

This success is phenomenal, and our friend 
Coe is to be congratulated. We were afraid he 
might have trouble in the dead of winter. He 
is not only nowin a place where he is free 
from losses in winter and spring dwindling, but 
he has his bees where they commence gather- 
ing alfalfa honey soon—quite a scheme. 
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HOLDING A GRUDGE, 


Our friend W. I. Chamberlain gives us a 
bright thought in the Ohio Furmer, as follows: 

Then here is another man whose name is a * com- 
mon noun, Smith.’ He thinks I don’t like him be- 
cause he once criticised an article of mine in the 
New York Tribune (which I had forgotten if I ever 
knew it), and once asked some hard questions at an 
institute (which also I had forgotten). Bless his 
dear heart! if I had laid up a grudge against every 
min of that sort, my soul would need a thousand 
pigeon-holes, all marked “ grudge,” and variously 
classified. 

How many times this comes up through our 
correspondence! Somebody will have it that I 
am prejudiced, or that I have a grudge over 





Fe 


something that has happened in the way of 
On business. It reminds me of what Prof. Cook 
5, once said when I told him I feared I had hurt 
of his feelings by something I had said carelessly. 
¥ He replied: ** Why, bless your heart, Bro. Root, 
i, this world is too full of important matters for 
us to take time to feel hurt, especially when we 
%, know each other as you and I do.” 
a 
A 
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AN INGENIOUS COMPLIMENT. 
SOMETIMES we get orders to stop GL: 


want it any longer. See: 

I do not want yon to send GLEANINGS 4 
but how I wish it were a little wider and a 
thicker! CHESTER O11.) 

East Bloomfield, N. Y., March 28. 


GOOD NEWS AT THE HOME OF THE HON} 

Jusr at the last moment, as we go 
all things are brought to a standsti' 
nounce the advent of a grandson to thi 
of the Home of the Honey-bees. 
ing around full of smiles. and is as proud 
well, as proud as a young man ought to 


TEAD, 





founda 


pound boy. 
29, A. i4 





SOMETHING NEW IN THE LINE OF SMOKERS, 


Our friend Hill, of the Bee-keepers’ Guide i, 
just now occurs to us that he has not been quite 
as friendly as he might have been, but never 
mind), has just gotten out something in the line 
of smokers, that, so far as we can judge by ey- 
gravings, is, in many respects, ahead of any 
thing heretofore offered. The idea is so novel 


and unique that one feels ashamed of himse! 


because he did not invent it long ago. My in- 
pression is, at the present writing, that he ig 


entirely original in the idea. It is a cold-blas 


smoker, but it has a straight barrel, like the 
} The blast-tube is straight, so itig 
the easiest thing in the world to clean it, and 


Bingham. 


yet it opens and shuts to oe in fuel. handie 
and easier than any thing 


hand, comes in just the most convenient shap 
for use. Send us an electrotype, friend Hill 


and we will give your invention the notice it 


deserves, free of charge. 
DADANT’S LATEST MASTERPIECE. 


As if not satisfied with the laurels which he 


has jos won in thé English-speaking apicul 
tural world in his revision of Langstroth’s book 
Mr. Dadant has just given to his own fellow 
countrymen of France the same work, adapted 
as nearly as can be, to that land. Side by side 
the two books look exactly alike at first glance 


The English book is a little thicker than the 


French, although the latter contains 73 page 
more than the English work. One of the ha 


piest things about this great undertaking is the 
just prominence which Mr. Dadant gives W 


those who helped him—particularly M r. Charh 
F. Muth, of Cincinnati. 
beg leave to translate afew lines. After speak 
ing of Mr. Langstroth’s inability to revise hi 
own book, on account of his brain troubles, Mr 
Dadant says: ; 

Having had knowledge of his desire, and of bi 
futile attempts to accomplish so heavy « task, ¥ 
thought (my son and I) that we would offer him ow 
assistance. By the aid of our friend ()huarles F 
Muth, who was enthusiastic over our project, tl 
lan was soon carried out. After our coiferen 
Mr. Langstroth was to pass in review «/! of ol 
work, pointing out our oversights, sugges) 1g ideas 


ete. In consequence, the revision should have bee 
called “ Langstroth and Dadant.” Unfortunate! 
our friend’s sickness rendered him incap: )!e of 4 
ing the work. We continued writing, ney ortheless 
and, quite naturally, inserted his beautif«! perio@ 
without marking them, thinking alway» that lil 
name would appear in the title-page of ‘ive work 
Finally it became necessary to do entire! witho 


his assistance, but the idea did not occur t) us 0! 
sert, in the English edition, published by \'s in 188 
some mark to indicate what we’ borrowed. } 
Bertrand, of Nyon, Switzerland, having p ited 0 
this omission, we have made every effort liscove 
what we copied, and have inserted it in }) \ckets! 
the French edition, happy to render to © frie 
the honor that belongs to him. 
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Conceruing the publisher of the book, Mr. 
pertran, referred to above, Mr. Dadant says: 
if the reader has any interest in reading and 
tudying ‘his book, I beg of him to tender his thanks 
tomy friend Mr. Bertrand; for without him—with- 
ut the d sinterested help he has given me so gener- 
sly, this edition would have been deferred in- 
jefinitely, not to say for ever. 
in regard to the translation, Mr. Dadant says: 
The Freneh edition is not a close translation of the 
Americ I have made changes, additions, and 
suppres ions, Suggested by the tastes of the two 
eoples. I have preserved, as far as possible, Mr. 
Hangstroth’s beautiful style; but before introduc- 
ing pew matter and new cuts therein, I borrowed 
from the best sources-—English, German, French, 
talian, Swiss, and American. ; 
Throughout the entire work Mr. Dadant has 
necorded the fullest credit with an impartial 
and. The illustrations are practically the 
ame asin the English edition, and are 183 in 
umber. besides 24 full-page and double-page 
ts, ‘The book isso bound as to lie open flat at 
any page, Which is a decided convenience. 

We have only to say, in conclusion, that the 
French bee-keepers are to be congratulated on 
having this great work in their own tongue. 
Ve have not yet been able to put a price on it 
ythiscountry; butit can doubtless be obtained 
f Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, I]. 


THE CONDITION OF OUR BEES MARCH 25, 

Ox the above date the weather warmed ~ 
nd we examined our bees. After 10 years with 
ractically no winter losses, we are now obliged 
o chronicle, that our colonies are dying rather 
aster than we like to have them. Itis now on- 
ythe 28th of Mareh; and yet, out of 150 in the 
jme yard, 17 are dead; andif we add to this 
he loss from those united the number will be 21, 
nid the indications are that others will follow 
hesilent majority. The trouble seems to bea 
ase of real spring dwindling, as mentioned else- 
where. Our season last year was a poor one for 
oney; and the consequence was, that we were 
pbliged to feed up the entire apiary on sugar 
tores; so that, so far as stores were concerned, 
hey had the very best that could be made from 
rranulated sugar and water. They had been 
frawn on heavily for pounds of bees and queens 
bp to quite late in the fall, but scareely more so 
han during previous seasons, when we have 
jintered with almost perfect success. There 
were 120 in chaff hives, just as we have packed 
hem for the last 12 years, and 30 were put. into 
putside winter cases. Now, right here will be 
omething interesting for friend J. A. Green, 
nd perliaps others. 


INTER CASES V8. CHAFF HIVES. 
ELeveN colonies have already died in chaff 
hives, and six more were so nearly gone they had 
0 be united, the six making only two discour- 
ged coconies, not much better than nuclei, so 
he tota! loss in chaff hives, so far, amounts to 
and ‘vere is a prospect that quite a number 
hore ch: {fF hives will follow soon. 
Six hive died in outside winter cases, with 
fad-air spaces. Two of the six were set apart 
ast Do omber, for experiment. The sawdust 
ad fa!\ ) away from the outside edges, and we 
teided oO let them remain and see how they 
ould « The wind was thus allowed to cir- 
ulate. tween the two walls. One of these 
led in | -bruary, and the other about the mid- 
le of is month (March). So double walls 
‘itha © eirealation of air do not answer. 
here \\ .s still another in a winter case that 
as We: erthan the average, and we thought 
woul be a good chance to test the cases fora 
rien@/™@tcleus” This was also among the number 
hat dis Virtually, then, aaty three died 


that were of average strength in the fall, put in 
outside winter cases. The proportion would 
stand, then, 11 per cent died in winter cases, 
and 14 per cent in chaff hives. These per cents 
are based on average colonies put up the best 
we knew how, on the two plans. Although the 
winter cases are ahead, yet we think it simply 
happened to be so, and we therefore do not 
conclude that winter cases have done better 
than chaff hives. They have simply held their 
own. Perhaps we should say this: That Mr. 
Spafford thought the surviving in winter cases 
were drier than those surviving in chaff hives. 
The excessive moisture that we have had dur- 
ing this spring, and the sudden cold snaps dur- 
ing March, have made the chaff hives rather 
damp, and the packing and cushions held too 
much moisture for the good of the bees. The 
winter cases, on the other hand, were perfectly 
dry. This may account for the apparent differ- 
ence. 


OUR SHANE YARD, AND HOW IT IS WINTERING. 

Our Shane apiary. located six miles east of 
the home yard, contained last fall 85 colonies, 
about 35 of which had been drawn on heavily 
for pounds of bees, and queens for orders, and 
early last September they were therefore queen- 
less, and weak. Our Mr. Spafford went down 
and introduced queens to the 35 made queenless, 
by the candy plan. Circumstances were such 
that we did not get down there again that fall, 
even to see whether the caged queens were out 
and accepted. Our team was very much 
crowded on other work; and before we could 
send men down to pack them for winter, muddy 
roads setin. In some places the mud was half 
way to the hub; and shortly after cold weather 
set in. The bees were in the same hives in 
which they were bought last summer. These 
hives were ten-frame Langstroth, with 7-inch 
cap. There were two division-board feeders— 
one on each side, and they had plenty of stores, 
and the colonies were strong—that is, those 
outside of the 35, spoken of as being weak. 
With dead-air spaces on each side and top, we 
concluded this would be a good chance to test 
the air-spaces. Well, the original 50 we found 
were in splendid condition; but those that had 
been drawn on for bees and queens, were dead. 

Now, all this does not prove that air-spaces 
are a success or a failure. It proves that, in 
this season, with its excessive moisture, they 
were just about as good as chaff hives, and in 
some respects better—so far. As we have still 
pretty much the worst part of the spring to 
pull through, we may yet tell an entirely differ- 
ent tale, unless the weather changes. 


CELLAR WINTERING. 


As wesaid at the head of this department, the 
bees in the cellar are in most excellent condi- 
tion; and if the 35 weakest onesin the Shane 
yard had been putin the cellar, we think they 
would have been all alive to-day; for we had 
quite a few weak ones that were put in the cel- 
lar last fall, and they are still alive and healthy. 
There are very few dead bees on the floor of the 
cellar; and for this winter at least, we think 
that cellar wintering in our locality would do 
better than outdoor wintering. Doolittle, you 
know, has wintered both ways for years, on the 
principle that it is not best to put all your eggs 
in one basket. While one winter bees may do 
better outdoors, another winter the state of af- 
fairs may be reversed. Doolittle’s head may be 
pretty level on this point. 

We do not think we should be in haste to take 
the bees from the cellar this spring. If they are 
doing well, leave them in longer rather than to 
take them out too soon. E. R. R. 
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SPRING DWINDLING; A NOTE OF WARNING. 

PRESENT reports seem to indicate that we are 
to have, or, rather, have had already, to some 
extent, a recurrence of our old troubles of get- 
ting bees through the spring months. We have 
already lost 17 here at the Home of the Honey- 
bees; and reports are coming in daily, asking 
what they shall do to prevent bees from dying 
off so, with an abundance of stores in their 
hives. Well, friends, if you will look over the 
back volumes of our journals of eight or ten 
years ago. you will find page after page written 
on this very matter, and by some of the veter- 
ans in the business. But after all, there are 
some strange things about it. One day this 
week we succeeded in making a foundation- 
mill giving greater depth of cell. or, perhaps, 
higher walls, than any thing we have ever be- 
fore made. We directed that a sheet of it 
should be hung in one of the strongest colonies, 
and that they should then be fed, and make 
them build it out as quickly as possible, to see 
how in would work. The apiarist went for his 
strongest colony: but, lo and behold! it had 
died of spring dwindling, with -the combs well 
provisioned with stores of sugar syrup. This 
was our picked colony, and in a chaff hive, pre- 
pared exactly as we have prepared them for al- 
most ten years without loss. What is the trou- 
ble? Well, we do not exactly know; but we 
think it was mainly from the long-continued 
dampness, alternating with severe cold weath- 
erin March. There is one sure remedy—nice, 
warm, sunshiny weather, and that is about the 
only sure one we know of. Friend Lacy’s ar- 
rangement to fly the bees in a warm room 
might be a substitute. By the way, we wish he 
would report how his bees in the room are get- 
ting along by this time. See pages 25 and 101. 
Removing the outer shell, where itean be done, 
taking off the covering of the brood-nest, and 
letting the sun shine directly into all the interi- 
or of the hive. as advised by Dr. Tinker in this 
issue. is one of the best things we know of, pro- 
viding you have asunshiny day. You need a 
little caution right here, however: and that is, 
to have the brood-nest covered so no bees can 
get out through the top. and thus make an en- 
trance at their first flight. Wehave had them 
do this, resulting in the loss of bees, because 
they located another entrance instead of the 
regular one. We would move up the division- 
board, getting the bees and brood up toward 
the south side of the hive. Of course, you will 
unite all queenless colonies with one that has a 
queen; and where they get too weak, say down 
toa pint of bees or less, better remove one 
queen and double them up unless you are hav- 
ing nice weather, and the bees are getting pol- 
len. Sometimes you can sell extra queens 
from these reduced colonies. We would, how- 
ever, tell the purchaser the circumstances; and, 
if the queen does not turn out well, make her 
good. Keep daily watch of your weak colonies. 
Remember that queens are valuable at this 
time of year, and you do not want to lose them 
if you can help it. When a colony becomes so 
reduced that it can not protect its stores, con- 
tract the entrance and look out for robbing. 
By no manner of means leave hives full of hon- 
ey standing out exposed after the bees are dead. 
You will have robbing such as you never had 
before if you do.and your neighbors will be 
very apt to vote you and your bees a nuisance. 
Windbreaks are a very important aid to these 
weak colonies; but at the same time give them 
every particle of sunshine possible. There is 
nothing like sunshine in the spring. If these 
reduced colonies get out of stores you will have 
to be very careful about giving them more. A 
feeder is likely to start robbing if you do not 
manage it just right: opening the top of the 
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brood-chamber to let the bees.come wu), throy 

to the feeder will let out the, heat froj) q smal 
colony to such an extent that it often \ ses the 
up. If you use a Simplicity feeder, pi, jt righ 
over the cluster of bees, then put over ita fj 
device, or something similar, then your cushigg 
and pack it down tight, so nota eraj sy is Ja 
for the warm air to escape. We have killeg 
good prosperous weak colonies in March ap 
April, simply by making an opening {0 Jet 4) 
bees come up to get the feed. When they ga 
to bringing new pollen and new honey they 4 
generally all right, even if there is jot ing 
than a good pint of bees in the hive, By 
sometimes a severe freeze will wind ip be 
brood, and all, even after they have been fop 
week or more doing fairly. The old bees sogy 
to play out before the young ones cai hate 
and a good many times the young ones, afy 
they do hatch, seem to be too feeble to amony 
to any thing. 

‘There is another side to these spring logge 
There is a large quantity of bees in the county 
and the demand for bees by the pound and ny 
cleus is going to be greater, probably, than fg 
many years. Our friends in the South 
doubtless give their Northern neighbors ye 
efficient aid just now. A pound or even half 
pound of healthy. bees from a Southern |ocalit 
will seta weak puny colony right on its fe 
Look out that they do not kill your queey 
however. Another thing, when you are oblige 
to buy bees, by all means get them as neg 
home as possible. If you ean go and_ bri 
them with a wagon, it will be ever so mune 
better than having them shipped by expres 
We have bees and queens to sell, but we area 
ways sorry to see people send off hundredsg 
miles when there are plenty of bees just as gi 
right around home. Look out for advertiser 
who claim that their bees are better than thog 
belonging to anybody else. Even if this we 
true, it is not the bees we want, but the queen 
* Deacon Homespui ” has unconsciously give 
us a good illustration in this very issue. 

Now, then, do not become demoralized, eve 
if your bees die. We have the promise th 
“all things shall work together for good 
those who love the Lord;” therefore the impo 
tant thing—in fact, the“ one thing needfu 
is tolove the Lord with all our might. min 
soul, and strength. Now, do not forget th 
other part—* Love thy neighbor as thyself 
therefore help your neighbor in his sprit 
troubles by buying his bees or selling |iim som 
more, 

If you have not taken a look at your bees, 
this minute and make a careful examinati¢ 
It will not do any hurt, even if you should fi 
that they have not * got it.” When they f 
begin to fly, especially in chaff hives, be si 
the entrances are unobstructed. Not onlyd 
the bees need a free passage out and ind 
during damp weather a good deal of ventilatid 
is needed. ALR 








PRICE LISTS RECEIVED. 


Jos. E. Shaver. Friedens. Va. 

W. Hood, Spring Green, Wis. 

St. Joseph Apiary Co.. St. Joseph, Mo. 

A. E Manum, Bristol, Vt. 

Cc. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, O. 

F. H. & E. H. Dewey, Westfield. Mass. eS 
Faleoner Manufacturing Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 














CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Missouri State Bee-keepers’ Association 1 meet 
Booneville. Mo., April 9 and 10, instead of 3 and 4 oe 
Mexico, Mo. J. W. Reuss, See 





The Bee-keepers’ Association and Fair will b. open™ 
Open to all. H. Sx tH, See 
onia, Mich. 


